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best available chemical for retarding forest fires! 
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HERE IS YOUR NEWEST PROVEN FIRE-FIGHTING TOOL. FIREBRAKE is the 
unique fire retardant that’s making history. FrrEBRAKE has been 
put into strategic action against wild flames on remote rugged 
terrain within minutes. It has been used to knock down and 
hold small fires and, in other cases, to establish chemical fire- 
breaks for the close support of ground crews. So you see, 
whether FrireBRAKE is cascaded from the air, or utilized for 
ground attack, it’s effective...and it buys time! 


FIREBRAKE (sodium calcium borate) is quickly mixed in the 
field with water, as a slurry, and remains stable. White in color, 
it is easily discernible after application because it clings to 
whatever it touches as a protective coating which stubbornly 
resists flame. Economical FrreprakE is nonpoisonous and non- 
irritating. Find out how valuable Fireprake can be to you... 
write for literature. 


United States Borax & Chemical Corporation 
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an enlightened public appreciation of these resources and 
the part they play in the social and economic life of the na- 
tion. Created in 1875, it is the oldest national forest conser- 
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This miniature iceberg is a little chunk that broke off an 
Alaskan glacier near Juneau. The 49th state not only has 
more glaciers than any other area in the world, it also has the 
biggest ones. One glacier in the Alaskan Panhandle is as big 
as the state of Rhode Island. The boat channel is actually an 
arm of the sea. It was cut in the solid granite by glaciers 
moving down from the mountains. Since glacial ice is made of 
snow that fell thousands of years ago and has been packed by 
intense pressure, it will outlast manufactured ice by 10 or 15 
times over. This photo was made during the filming of a new 
movie, “Outboard to Alaska,’ produced by the Kiekhaefer 
Corporation, manufacturers of Mercury Outboards. The pho- 
tographer was Robert Eastman. 


AMERICAN Forests is published monthly by The American Forestry Association at 919 
Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Subscription price is $6 a year. Editors 
are not responsible for loss or injury of manuscripts and photographs while in their 
possession or in transit. The Editors are not responsible for views expressed in signed 
articles. Second-class postage paid at Washington, D. C., and at additional mailing 
offices. Copyright, 1960, by The American Forestry Association. 
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“How Much Is Enough?” 
Epitor: 

Not being personally familiar with the 
Glacier Peak Wilderness, I will not pass 
judgment on what area should be reserved 
for wilderness and compatible uses (not 
single use). However, some of the argu- 
ments advanced in “How Much is Enough?” 
(AMERICAN Forests—December, 1959) seem 
unfortunate. For example, Virlis L. Fischer 
says, “ better access represents a for- 
ward-looking advance in the management 
plan for the wilderness of tomorrow.” By 
this reasoning a dense network of highways 
would give the best access and would be the 
ultimate in wilderness management. 

Probably the only system by which our 
nation can retain sample remnants of un- 
exploited landscape, is by maintaining bar- 
riers of distance and effort sufficient to dis- 
courage visitors other than the increasing 
number who are genuinely interesied in a 
wilderness experience. With uniform to- 
pography a circle would be the most effi- 
cient shape for obtaining the maximum 
protective effects of distance and effort 
while using the minimum land area... . 

Since the timber industry seems as con- 
cerned with maintaining its markets as it 
is with future timber supplies, it appears 
doubtful that we are already so poor in 
lands and material resources that wilder- 
ness valleys must be logged. However, if 
certain valleys must be logged, perhaps all 
roads should be removed after cutting oper- 
ations—thus restoring a protective barrier 
around the remaining primeval area. Such 
a system could retain both primitive travel 
and a primeval ecology. . . . 

A plea for wilderness is not an argument 
against mass use areas, which must occupy 
the bulk of our forest recreation lands and 
which can be compatible with commercial 
logging. For the hurried, aged, disabled, 
and inexperienced, we already have roads 
giving rocking-chair access to samples of 
our most spectacular sights. But if our 
nation is as rich as we claim, we should be 
able to save something for all tastes. Other- 
wise the association will someday be re- 
duced to sponsoring “trail riders of the 
logging roads and thrifty second-growth.”. .. 

Mill capacity in the northwest apparent- 
ly exceeds the region’s present level of sus- 
tained yield productivity, and forest indus- 
try must eventually adjust. Although the 
productivity of all reserved stands in the 
region would add a small and measurable 
percentage to the total sustained produc- 
tion, it can not prevent the uncomfortable 
readjustment... . 

If our nation becomes so poor that all 
resources must be devoted to material 
goods, reserved wilderness areas can then 
be tapped. While the immediate attraction 
is timber on the stump, the important 
thing in the long run is that land’s produc- 
tivity—which is retained in a wilderness. 


J. A. Wagar 
Shadylawn Trailer Court 
RK. BD. 2 


Warren, Pennsylvania 
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Epitor: 


I am a forestry student and have been fol- 
lowing this wilderness question with con- 
siderable interest. After much thought and 
discussion among my friends, it seems to 
me that the situation can be illustrated by 
the following story. 

When my father was a young man he 
often went out into the woods, sometimes 
to hunt and fish but more often just to be 
out there enjoying the wonderful out-of- 
doors. Usually on these trips he was ac- 
companied by a dear friend. On one of 
these outings this friend slipped down an 
embankment and broke his leg. 

It was during his stay in the hospital or 
soon after that his friend met a man who 
offered him a business opportunity of un- 
usual promise. He accepted, and as the 
years went by he became more and more 
successful. It was soon after he began this 
venture that he stopped going to the woods. 
As time passed he seemed to forget about 
the woods altogether and my father saw 
less and less of him. On the occasions when 
they met it seemed to my father that the 
man was changing into an entirely differ- 
ent person. He was totally involved in 
making money and he seemed dead to ev- 
erything else. In fact, he began to look like 
a different person. His expression and 
manner became hard so that it appeared 
to my father that he was trying to sub- 
merge every human impulse. 

In middle age this man suffered a severe 
heart attack. In the hospital he admitted 
to my father that he had been a fool and 
that he had wasted the last 20 years of his 
life. He was worth over a million dollars, 
and he told dad that he would give every 
cent of it without a second thought if he 
could relive those years. He died a few 
months later at the age of 52. 

This man, who was so successful in mak- 
ing money, was always an example to my 
father of a tragic failure in life. I read 
these letters from business men arguing 
that the wilderness bill will interfere with 
economic development, and it seems to me 
that these men are infected with the same 
disease as my father’s friend. 


Don Holford 
Bushnell, Ill. 


EpiTor: 


Reading AMERICAN ForRESTS magazine 
gives me a great deal of pleasure. I try to 
set aside a couple of afternoons a month 
to go through current and back issues. 

At forestry school this wilderness discus- 
sion has generated quite some interest. 
After studying both sides of the question 
I have decided that it will be much better 
for our country and the world if civiliza- 
tion can find it possible to set aside large 
tracts of natural land solely for the plants, 
animals, natural beauty, and other phe- 
nomena to be found there. 

Frankly, I believe that those opposing 
wilderness preservation do not quite under- 
stand what is going on in the world. A 
study of the recent book, “Man’s Role in 
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Changing the Face of the Earth,” mi — 
shanging the Face of the Earth,” might fect 
help them to gain such an understanding, Tt 
In reading the 1200 pages of this book it ’ 
may be clearly seen that even in past cen. lone 
turies man has exerted much more pressure 7 a 
upon his surroundings than is generally _ 
realized. In addition to this, his power to“, 
make over the earth is growing with such eo 
speed that man is no longer at a disadvan. by tl 





tage with nature, but it would seem that 























































































nature is at a disadvantage with him. =p 

However, the main point that one must deple 
grasp in any discussion of the future is the TI 
ever-accelerating growth of population. | one 
really doubt if many people alive today are 
well enough informed to realize what is reco} 
happening and is going to happen with Wilc 
respect to population growth. Without go- freec 
ing into lengthy detail, suffice it to say that in a 
unless positive steps can be taken toward 7 
population control, then we can expect Wil 
world populations of 10, 20, and some day two 
even 100 billion or more. It is difficult to Uni 
imagine the changes in our lives that this en 
would bring about. a $ 

Now if such a situation occurs I think viev 
that we can all agree that the values that soci 
all of us in forestry hold dear will be wiped stat 
out. At such a time there will be no for- a 
ests, no wildlife, no natural conditions of use 
any kind. den 
_ So I think that this wilderness question defi 
is part of a larger problem that we had tip] 
better be facing up to and doing it fast. y 

Dick Reichert tion 

Davenport, Iowa con 
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Epitor: on 

I became a member of The American ma 
Forestry Association approximately one gre 
year ago. A diligent reading of AMERICAN ' 
Forrsts since my membership has made me thi 
cognizant of the cons of the Wilderness og 
Bill. Likewise, Wilderness Bill proponents ne 
have spoken, perhaps more eloquently and ju: 
thoughtfully. 

The Wilderness Bill is undoubtedly one ed 
of the most important conservation meas- m 
ures Congress has ever considered. Since its at 
introduction this bill has undergone con- ch 
siderable revision and much modification, m 
in an effort to meet all reasonable objec- m 
tions. m 

With the inception of the second session ci 
of the 86th Congress, it is probable that the pi 
Wilderness Bill will be favorably voted n 
upon by the Senate Interior and Insular tt 
Affairs Committee and brought before the 
Congress for consideration. v 

Editorially, it would seem The American ct 
Forestry Association opposes the Wilderness il 
Bill as a corruption of the concept of “mul- v 
tiple use.” Passage of this bill would estab- n 
lish a special use precedent with millions of v 
acres being locked up for the use of only i 
a few. Is such a criticism of the Wilderness I 
Bill valid? I think not. t 

The “multiple use” concept as it is ap- a 
plied today in the management of our for- I 
ests, soil, water, wildlife, and recreation is { 





defined in terms of ecological facts and 
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principles coupled with human_ needs. b tt t k 
[here are some forests devoted to the graz- e er rees ma e 
ing of livestock and, to meet human need = 
for such livestock, these forests are devoid t b 

of certain kinds of wildlife. There are some r im er crops 
forests with the potential for numerous 

wildlife populations and, to meet human Ps ee 

need for hunting, these forests are without ‘ia 
livestock. In both these instances there is . ae 
regulation of human need with ecological a YEAR ! ———— 


| —~ 
facts and principles. If ecological facts and | Oo on OVER 35 MILLION! == 
principles were and are soundly applied, — = _ 





. : 
sh then the concept of “multiple use” is in ) = v 
a effect and will be effective. A te, 
B. Those with special interests have argued 
be long and loud that with the establishment 
rg of a national wilderness system the present 
"4 generation would be denying its descend- 
lly ants their rights to utilize all natural re- 
4 sources in fulfillment of needs. This is cer- 
ch tainly true if future needs are determined 
> by those interested primarily in making a 
lat 


fast dollar through increasing competition 
for consumption of conspicuous goods by 
depleting space for outdoor recreation. 


he The vast majority of Wilderness Bill pro- 
I ponents are seriously concerned with the 
are loss of individuality in our society. They , 
» recognize the potentiality of a National | , The quality of your matured trees de- 
ith Wilderness System where there would be | , pends on your original choice of stock. 
~ freedom of opportunity to act as one’s self 
7 in a selfless environment. Prime Timber begins with the seed. 
<a a ae ayes cuuitiohed by the aA Musser’s foresters select the truest 
ilderness Bill represents approximately 58 é 
lay BH} two per cent of the total land area of the strains of seed from mature, hardy, 
he United States. One wonders if the — | disease-resistant parent trees both in 
. eneration can truly comprehend the value | ; ‘ 
of such a system to fanee generations in | the United States and Europe. Good 
nk view of the steady progression toward a heredity characteristics are a Musser 
- | society of conformity based on material requirement. 
ed status. ene 
5% Let’s be realistic in defining “multiple SEEDLINGS Through Scientific Culture in Musser 
of use.” Isn’t it about time we added dimen- . th dli d 1 th 
sion and depth to our definition? Must we nurseries e seedlings develop e 
af define human need in the concept of “mul- . strong, extensively branched, compact 
| = "only in economic terms? | ;, spill = root system necessary for extracting 
e exploding population in combina- | . ; : 
tion with the omnipresent trend toward ; 2 gf. “a the most food from the soil. This en- 
wa —— based on or wes po re- | on , . ables them to thrive where inferior 
uce man’s contact with the natural envir- oor se . : : 
onment to a low and dangerous level. We : stock may fail to survive and the yield 
must recognize human needs in the concept | poms and quality of timber is improved. 
of “multiple use” to be spiritual as well as : 4 . . it ' 
an §} materialistic, individualistic as well as New Techniques in fertilization, spray- 
nee group. ing and handling are studied and 
‘AN Wilderness preservation does not corrupt : d. Th t d , t 
me the concept of “multiple use” when we rec- | $2 a as : tested. e most modern aye 
ess ognize the broader and deeper human wee , 4 . 2S and methods are employed for effi- 
: needs—needs the behavioristic sciences are | F ae £ ‘> ciency and economy. 
just beginning to discover. 
At this time it would seem to me that the Musser offers the world’s largest selec- 
ne editors of AMERICAN FoREsTs owe to those . li : d 
as- members of The American Forestry Associ- ba aaa tron of quality trees ata pre made pos- 
its ation who favor the Wilderness Bill a | ~ ; sible through large quantity production. 
m- — chance to express themselves through the one 5 
on, medium of a general vote. Such a vote 
ec: [J might simply be carried out by sending all YOU PROFIT BY BUYING FROM ONE OF AMERICA’S LARGEST GROWERS 
a de eee cee ae | Here are some of the many items listed in our catalog: 
a postcard on which they might ex- 
he press favor or disapproval of the Wilder- AMERICAN RED PINE per1000 NORWAY SPRUCE— 
ed ness Bill. The results of such a poll could | Ezcellent for Timber or Christmas Trees Fast Growing per 1000 
lar then be carried in AMERICAN Forests. 2-yr. Seedlings, 3” to 6” $25.00 Seed collected by our men 
he It should not be forgotten by all that 3-yr. Seedlings, 8” to 14” 45,00 bom selected tre es : P 
wilderness has value in the preservation of | re . “ a Fag rm pop 2-yr. Seedlings, 5 to 10”___. $35.00 
an certain kinds of wildlife which must exist | eS . = ee 3-yr. Seedlings, 10” to 15 50.00 
ess in wilderness to survive. Wilderness has WHITE PINE per 1000 DOUGLAS FIR—Hardy per 1000 
ul- value in the type of watershed preservation | O he B Oita: Maen 2-vr. Seedlings, 4” to 8” - $25.00 
ib- nature has practiced for centuries. Wilder- ty of the Best a 3-yr. Seedlings, 8” to 12” 55.00 
of ness has value in ecological scientific stud- | <= JT: Seedlings, 3” to 6” BLUE SPRUCE— 
ily les. Wilderness has paramount value in Suitable for Field Planting Superior Stock per 1000 
ess making human beings cognizant of the fact 3-yr. Seedlings, 4” to 8”... 3-yr. Seedlings, 6” to 12” $55.00 
that, in the final analysis, they are insep- All our 3 and 4 yr. Seedlings Many other Evergreens, 
ip arably bound in a seamless web of inter- " 


c b : : ‘ are root pruned. Ornamentals, Shade Trees 
relationships and interdependencies with 


r the animals, plants, the soil, and the waters. WRITE FOR CATALOG ‘ with wholesale planting list. Ask for 
. Nicholas Barth 


our famous Christmas Tree Growers’ Guide. 
64 Beacon Street 


rs Boston 8, Massachusetts MUSSER FORESTS, Inc. 

















TORTURE TEST NO. 61-39-74 


SITE: McCulloch Test Laboratg 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

SAW MODEL USED: 
ONE/70 direct-drive 

TYPE OF TEST: Variable load/ 
endurance. 1700 —7,000r. 

LENGTH OF TEST: 502.3 hours 
continuous 

MAX. ENGINE TEMP: 382. 16°F. 

MAX. AIR TEMP: 111.22° F. 

CONDITION OF SAW AFTER Tf 
No mechanical, metallurgi 
electrical defects which wo 
cause down-time in the woo 





Meet McCulloch's New NUMBER ONE Saws 


500 BRUTAL HOURS 
SN TORTURE CHAMBER 

PROVE STAMINA 

)F NEW McCULLOCH 

NUMBER ONE SAWS 


A logging job takes rugged men and rugged chain saws. That’s why the new McCulloch 
Number One chain saws were designed to be tough—built to be tough— proved tough 
by torture test. 


The large picture at left shows a brutal endurance test. It is just one of hundreds of 
torture tests the new McCulloch saws had to pass. These torture tests prove that 
McCulloch Number One saws were built to take a beating and still stay on the job. 
Extensive field testing confirmed the lab torture tests. Hundreds of professional loggers 
and woodcutters throughout the country tested the new McCullochs on the job. Again, 
results proved that McCulloch makes the world’s Number One chain saws. 


See your McCulloch Chain Saw Dealer for a free demonstration. 


ONE /80 Gear-Drive 


© More lugging power than any other saw its size 
@ Only 25 pounds @ Takes bars up to 44” 

@ Takes 15” plunge bow @ Dynamically balanced 
® Pintail Chain Seven models to choose from. 
Prices start as low as $154.95 


LEADERSHIP THROUGH CREATIVE ENGINEERING 


McCULLOCH CHAIN SAWS 


Number One In World Sales 


For free booklet write McCulloch Corporation, Los Angeles 45, California, Dept. A-3 


McCulloch Corporation, Los Angeles 45, Calif. « Marine Products Division (Scott Outboards), Minneapolis, Minn. 
McCulloch of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Canada * McCulloch International Inc., Los Angeles 45, Calif. 











Edgewater Gulf Hotel 
to Host 


AFA 1960 Meeting 


HE American Forestry Associa- 

tion will return to the Deep 
South for its 85th Annual Meeting, 
October 17, 18, and 19, at the Edge- 
water Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, 
Mississippi. 

Fred E. Hornaday, executive vice 
president of AFA, will be general 
chairman. Chief Forester Kenneth 
B. Pomeroy of AFA will be pro- 
gram chairman. James B. Craig, 
editor of American Forests, will be 
publicity chairman. 

The meeting will open on October 
17 with an hour-long pageant in 


NORTH CAROLINA 
LANDOWNERSHIP 


Kenneth B. Pomeroy 


ON P. Johnston of Wake For- 
est, North Carolina, president of 
The American Forestry Association, 
has announced that the association 


Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, 
Mississippi, is located on Gulf of Mexico 


honor of National Forest Products 
Week that will depict forestry ad- 
vance trom 1875, the year the asso- 
ciation was founded, to 1960. This 
will be a part of a nation-wide pro- 
gram hailing the remarkable ad- 
vances in industrial forestry. 

Plans are also being made to con- 
duct a roll call of states to point up 
outstanding gains that have been 
made in forest fire prevention in the 
South since the first Forest Fire Pre- 
vention Conference in New Orleans, 
Louisiana, in 1955. 

Chairman Hornaday reports that 





Dr. James G. Yoho 


will conduct its third landownership 


study in his home state under a $30,- 
000 grant from the Mary Reynolds 


Babcock Foundation, Inc., of Win- 


PROJECT ; 


practically every southern forestiy§ 
organization has extended a cordial 
invitation to AFA to return to the 
South after its previous meetings in} 
New Orleans and in Jacksonville % 
Florida. The public is cordially in 
vited to attend. ts 
Located on the Gulf of Mexico. ® 
the Edgewater Gulf Hotel is situated © 
midway between Gulfport and Bi 
loxi. The hotel has a maximun 
capacity of 750. It also has 700 acre 
of landscaped grounds providing : i 
wide array of recreational oppor 
tunities. 


ston-Salem, North Carolina. Kenneth 
B. Pomeroy, chief forester of the asso 
ciation, will direct the project. 

The work will be done in co-oper 
ation with the North Carolina For- 
estry Association. It has been en§ 
dorsed by the North Carolina For § 
estry Council and the State Board ol 
Conservation and Development, o! 


wins 


ae 


ie 


Site 


which Governor Luther H. Hodge § 


is chairman. (AMERICAN Forests, § 
December 1959.) 

In making the grant, Leon L. Rice, 
J«., secretary of the foundation, said: 
“This represents a new field for us. 
We have been impressed by the find: 
ings of your California and Min 
nesota studies and feel that a similar 
survey in North Carolina could be 
of much value to the State.” 

Voit Gilmore, president, W. M. 
Storey Lumber Company, Southern 
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Pines, North Carolina, has taken a 
deep personal interest in the project 
and upon learning of the grant said: 
“That's terrific! This is really the 
way to begin 1960. We will be at 
our service in every possible way.” 

Similar interest was expressed by 
Arthur W. Nelson, Jr., general man- 
ager, Timber Products Division, The 
Champion Paper and Fibre Com- 
pany, and by other industrial forestry 
Jeaders. 

The North Carolina project will 
be concerned mainly with the 15 
million acres held by 222,000 farm- 
ers and 43,000 other small woodland 
owners. Only eight per cent of the 
state’s 19 million acres of forest are 
under county, state, or federal con- 
trol. Forest industries own the re- 
mainder, about 2.6 million acres. 

This is in sharp contrast to AFA’s 
earlier studies in California, where 
50 per cent of the forest land is in 
»st;y 8 federal ownership, and in Minnesota 
dial Where state and county holdings ag- 
thei gregate 359 per cent with the federal 
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SSUANCE by the Post Office De- 
partment of a 4-cent commemora- 
eth tive water conservation stamp drama- 
$80 tizing the fact that water is one of 
our most precious resources will be 
per a highlight of the Seventh National 
For § Watershed Congress April 18-20 at 
en the Statler Hilton Hotel in Wash- 
For ington, D.C. 
1 ol Official issuance of the stamp on 
_ Oo April 18 by Postmaster General Sum- 
lges § merfield will be the signal for sale of 
STS, the stamps across the breadth of the 
United States—a sale that will result 
ice, in entry of this pictorial conserva- 
uid: & tion message into millions of homes 
us. B and offices. 
ind: C. R. Gutermuth, chairman of the 
fin- § National Watershed Congress Steer- 
ilar ing Committee, will formally open 
be the seventh congress following the 
Invocation by the Rev. Frederick 
Brown Harris, Chaplain of the Sen- 


erm 
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SEVENTH NATIONAL 
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government controlling an addition- 
al 17 per cent. 

Better management of the nation’s 
small woodlands has been a major 
forestry objective ever since the 1945 
Forest Survey and the more recent 
Timber Resource Review revealed 
them to hold the key to the nation’s 
future wood supply. Although forest 
industries have greatly intensified 
their management practices since 
World War II, they do not own 
enough land to insure a continuous 
supply of raw wood. Some, such as 
the furniture industry of North 
Carolina, must look to other private 
landowners for the bulk of their 
needs. 

Much has been said and written 
about small woodland owners, but 
thus far no one has come up with a 
combination of incentives that prom- 
ises success. AFA’s Small Woodlands 
Opinion Poll (AMERICAN ForEstTs, 
August 1958, January 1959) revealed 
that a study in landowner motiva- 
tion is needed. North Carolina is 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE 


ate and a noted conservation writer. 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson and 
Secretary of the Interior Seaton have 
already accepted invitations to par- 
licipate in the “unveiling” of the 
stamp. Similar invitations have been 
extended to Secretary of Defense 
Gates and Secretary Flemming of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 
Donald Williams, Administrator 
of the U.S. Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice will be the keynote speaker at a 
special Water Resources Stamp 
Luncheon following the morning 
program. The Hon. Richard M. 
Nixon, Vice President of the United 
States, has tentatively accepted an 
invitation to be the honored guest. 
A star program has been arranged 
by the Steering Committee represent- 
ing 30 national conservation organ- 
izations. Participants who have al- 
ready accepted speaking assignments 






considered to be ideal for such an 
undertaking because its natural 
geographic divisions, coastal plain, 
piedmont, and mountain, and its 
many small ownerships make por- 
tions of it representative of many 
other eastern and southern states. 

Mr. Pomeroy has been delegated 
to conduct this project because of 
his background in forest research, 
his long familiarity with southern 
forestry, and his previous experience 
in North Carolina. He will be as- 
sisted by Dr. James G. Yoho, profes- 
sor of Forest Economics, and Mr. 
William P. Thompson, a Ph.D. can- 
didate, both at Duke University. 

Dr. Samuel T. Dana, Dean Emeri- 
tus of the School of Natural Re- 
sources, University of Michigan, and 
director of both the California and 
Minnesota Landownership Studies 
will serve in a consulting capacity, 
as will Dr. Richard J. Preston, Dean, 
School of Forestry, North Carolina 
State College. 

(Turn to page 57) 
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include: Governor Cecil H. Under- 
wood, of West Virginia; Governor 
Herschel C. Loveless, of Iowa; 
Charles B. Shuman, president, Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation; Judge 
J. E. Sturrock, general manager, 
Texas Water Conservation Associa- 
tion; Maurice K. Goddard, secretary, 
Pennsylvania Department of Forests 
and Waters; Harvey O. Banks, di- 
rector, California Department of 
Water Resources; William E. Rich- 
ards, president, National Associa- 
tion of Soil Conservation Districts; 
David L. Francis, chairman, Natural 
Resources Committee, Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S.; Charles J. 
Cooke, director, Greater Hartford 
(Conn.) Flood Control Commission; 
and James L. Bossemeyer, executive 
director, National Association of 
Travel Organizations. 
(Turn to page 51) 








N reporting a good year in forestry 

with “commendable progress,” For- 
est Service Chief Richard E. Mc- 
Ardle’s fifth annual report gave 
credit to the increasing co-operation 
among all forest interests for much 
of the advancement of sound forest 
management across the country. 
This increased co-operative effort is 
actually a testimonial to McArdle’s 
ability to create friendly and effec- 
tive relationships between industry, 
the states, and the federal govern- 
ment, a talent which has earned him 
the title of “Mr. Co-operation.” 

This 1958 report, while applaud- 
ing the joint efforts of all forest in- 
terests, pointed out that although 
encouraging progress was evident 
during the year, the fact remains 
that to this date all of the progress 
together does not add up to the mas- 
sive forestry effort needed. The re- 
port contends that the land avail- 
able and suitable to commercial for- 
estry in this country is sufficient, if 
used to its fullest potential. “Putting 
it to full use is the direct challenge 
of all foresters and conservationists 
and the indirect challenge of every 
citizen,” the report declared. 

In recounting the highlights of 
the year’s activities, the Forest Serv- 
ice listed first its work with small 
forest property owners. A series of 
24 regional meetings was _ held 
throughout the nation on how to im- 
prove the country’s 4.5 million farm 
and other small forest properties. 
Conducted by the Forest Service and 
the state foresters, the meetings were 
designed to reach the people, go to 
actual owners and get their ideas on 
what is needed to raise timber pro- 
duction on these private lands that 
now produce so little of their po- 
tential. 

More than 5,000 people attended 
the meetings; about half of them 
were woodland owners. In terms of 
attendance and lively discussion, the 
meetings met with a very favorable 
response from landowners and for- 
estry, conservation, and community 
leaders. Ideas and suggestions at the 
meetings were recorded and are 
being analyzed with a view toward 
proposing a program that would 
embody a more unified and work- 
able approach to this, the nation’s 
number one forestry problem. 

Some effective work is under way 
in this field, the report continued, 
and has been for many years, includ- 
ing limited federal and state as- 
sistance and increasing efforts by 
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forest industries and consulting for- 
esters to aid and inform woodland 
owners. The Forest Service’s state 
and private work is making gains. 
Yet all public and private efforts are 
reaching only a limited portion of 
the small forest owners who need to 
improve their woodlands. 

Other evidence of forestry prog- 
ress was seen in the record 1.5 billion 
seedlings planted in fiscal year 1958. 





The previous year was the fir 
year in the nation’s history that § 
billion trees had ever been plante 
in one year. That 1957 tree-plantingyy 
high mark was pushed 42 per cen 
higher in 1958. And 91 per cent ¢ 
this planting was on small forey 
properties where the greatest nee/ 
eXIsts. 

A record number of recreatior 
visits to national forests was recorded 
during 1958. There were 68.4 mi! 
lion visits, totaling more than &§ 
million man-days’ use. This wall 
about seven million, or 12 per cenf 
more visits than in 1957. This use-j 
including picnicking, camping, hun 
ing, fishing, swimming, boating, ani 
skiing—is by far the fastest-growing} 
activity on these public forests. Ope 
eration Outdoors—Part I is helping 
to accommodate expanded use, buy 
is falling behind because visits any 
exceeding anything foreseen a fevy 
years ago. That program wag 
planned to take care of an estimatel] 
66 million visits by 1962, but actually 
visits surpassed the prediction 3 yearn 
early. 

The billionth dollar in nationa 
forest receipts was collected by th 
Forest Service in 1958 and deposite 
in the federal treasury—hard casi 
proof that multiple-use management 
and protection of these public for 
est lands is paying off. Although i 
took 53 years to collect the first bil 
lion, if receipts continue as they hav] 
in recent years, national forests wil 
return their second billion to the 
treasury in ten years. y: 

The Timber Resource Review, i} 
three-year on-the-ground survey 
the nation’s forestry resources, way 
published in final form in March§ 
1958 under the title “Timber Re 
sources for America’s Future.” The 
most thorough study of the county 
timber situation ever undertaken® 
this 700-page hardcover hook had @f 
very favorable public reception, get 
erating much comment and discus] 
sion on forestry in general, 

Forest research was reported ad 
vancing steadily. Some of the year‘ 
progress included: more basic re 
search facilities, successful adapt« 
tion of antibiotic drugs to the battle 
against the white pine blister rus 
disease, producing more water by 
manipulating forest cover and build § 
ing snow fences, improved hybrid 
seedlings, artificial revegetation 0 
deer and other big-game ranges, and 
increasing markets for low-grade 

(Turn to page 57) 
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Washington 


THIS MAY BE A QUIET YEAR SO FAR AS CON- 


gressional activity on forestry and 
related meaSures iS concerned. Few 
legislative proposals were advanced 
far enough in the first session to as- 
sure their passage in the second ses- 
sion. It is expected that Congress 
will adjourn early in this election 
year, after it has taken care of ap- 
propriations and certain "must" legis- 
lation. 


YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS BILL, WHICH 


passed the Senate last August, has not 
yet been the subject of hearings in the 
House. The country's rise out of the 
"recession" and the promise that 1960 
may be a banner business year, make 
it unlikely that the bill will receive 
further serious consideration. /Po= 
litically, it will be more useful as 
a campaign promise than as an accom- 
plishment. As passed by the Senate, 
the bill would establish a youth corps 
with an enrollment of 50,000 in the 
first year, 100,000 in the second year, 
and 150,000 thereafter. Enrollees, 
in the 16 to 2l-year bracket, would be 
engaged on conservation projects on 
federal and state lands, if the states 
share the cost. 


FURTHER ACTION ON THE WILDERNESS BILL IS 


not now expected. Earlier predictions 
were that the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs would re- 
port a modified bill that might receive 
Senate approval. The chances for fa- 
vorable action are now very slim. 
This, too, will become a campaign issue 
in some areas, and it is expected that 
the issue may be resolved in the next 
Congress. 


THE CONSERVATION RESERVE PHASE OF THE SOIL 


FEBRUARY, 





Bank will probably be expanded, de- 
Spite Congressional criticism of the 
handling of the Soil Bank program. The 
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By ALBERT G. HALL 


Administration is seeking a three-year 
extension of the program and an in- 
crease in the present ceiling of $375 
million annually. Purpose of the ex- 
pansion is to retire some 45 million 
acres from agriculture and place them 
in grass, trees, and other soil-saving 
cover. 


SPONSORED FOREST PRODUCTS 


price-reporting program, to which a 
number of members of Congress have 
been committed, appears to have little 
chance of passage aS a separate bill. 
It is possible, however, that it may 
be attached by its proponents to either 
an agricultural bill or to the agri- 
cultural appropriations bill. The ad- 
ministration sees no need for a federal 
program, and has not reported favor- 
ably on the proposal. 


A JOINT CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE ON RE- 


sources and Conservation and a Council 
of Resources and Conservation Advis- 
ors within the Executive Office of the 
President to appraise conservation 
programs and needs and to develop and 
recommend national policies as pro- 
posed in a bill by Senator Murray of 
Montana, with 30 co-sponsors in the 
Senate, and with a number of similar 
bills in the House, may receive action 
this year. At least the proposal will 
be discussed in hearings in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Conflicting demands on the 
country's natural resource base, and 
the probability that increasing popu- 
lation will create even greater de- 
mands for the goods and services to be 
derived from the management of both 
public and private lands, make the pro- 
posal worthy of exploration. A Timber 
Resource Review has been completed by 
the Forest Service. A National Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review is 
now in progress. A Senate committee 
is conducting a study of water re- 


(Continued on next page) 
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sources. These are examples of separate 
studies that need co-ordination. Inthe 
meantime, the National Park Service 
has under way its Mission 66, seeking, 
among other things, expansion of the 
areas devoted to parks. Proposals for 
wilderness preservation will continue 
to appear. The multiple=-use concept 
is being strongly advocated by others. 


QUESTION OF RECONCILING ALL THE DE- 


“mands that may be made upon the land 
base has not yet been approached by 
the Congress. The Murray Bill is an 
approach. Some fear has been expressed 
that passage of the bill could lead to 
a super planning agency; others be- 
lieve that the proposed joint commit- 
tee could be a device for keeping the 
conflicting programs within reasona- 
ble bounds; others fear that it would 
be used aS a Sounding board for one or 
more special interests. These hopes 
and fears have also been expressed 
concerning the proposed Council of Re- 
sources and Conservation Advisors in 
the Executive Office. The Murray Bill 
is not one to be passed hastily; it is 
one that should receive close study by 
conservation organizations and by the 
industries and businesses dependent 
upon natural resources. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR NATIONAL FOREST DE- 


velopment and protection are expected 
to be provided by Congress, even if 
the Administration does not request 
them this year. The House Agricultural 
Committee has endorsed the long-range 
program for the national forests as 
presented by Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson. Last year the appro- 
priations committees were ready and 
willing to add substantially to Forest 
Service funds. Action was delayed how- 
ever, until the agricultural commit- 
tee had reviewed the program. However, 
$11.5 million of the $41 million need- 
ed to implement the program for the na- 
tional forests was provided last year. 
An additional $9 million is included 
in the current budget. It is also ex- 
pected that the Congress will vote ad- 
ditional funds for federal-state co- 
operative work in forest fire control. 


HOUSF AND SENATE VERSIONS OF BILLS TO ES- 





tablish an Agricultural Research and 
Development Commission may be recon- 
ciled in this session. Purpose of the 
measures is to provide research and 
marketing programs designed to chan- 
nel surplus agricultural crops into 
industrial uses. The proposals in- 





clude research toward utilization of 
low-grade and little-used species of 
trees that exist in many of the farm 
and other woodlands. 


FEDERAL-STATE LAND STUDY COMMISSIONS AND 








a general review of land « ownership pat- 
terns was again proposed late in the 
first session of this Congress by Sen- 
ator Long of Louisiana. His latest 
bill is a revision based on comments to 
earlier ones. The bill also proposes 
a National Land Study Board of Review 
which would make recommendations for 
adjustments in federal holdings. It 
is believed that hearings may be held 
on the Long Bill, although probably no 
final action will be taken this ses- 
sion. 


PARK AND SEASHORE BILLS INTRODUCED DURING 


the first session of the Congress have 
been added to in the second session. 
Among the new bills is one to provide 
for a study of the advisability of es- 
tablishing a national park in the cen- 
tral and north Cascades region of the 
State of Washington. While hearings 
may be held on the proposals for addi- 
tional national park and national sea- 
shore areas, almost all of them are 
matters of local and even national con- 
troversy, and it does not appear pos- 
sible that the differences can be rec- 
onciled to the point of passage this 
year. 


THIRTY-FOUR NATIONAL AREAS ARE REPORTED 





to be under consideration for transfer 
to national park status. Most of these 
areas are in the western states, but 
the proposals include also some in the 
Mid-West and the East. Each of the 
areas promises to be not only a juris- 
dictional battleground, but a major 
conflict affecting the multiple-use 
concept of public land management. 


MULTIPLE USE AS A CONCEPT OF NATIONAL FOR- 


est management has long been applied. 
There is, however, no specific Con- 
gressional sanction or requirement 
concerning multiple use. Over the past 
several years a number of bills have 
been introduced to establish multiple 
use as the sense of Congress. An amend- 
ment to the Wilderness Bill stipulates 
multiple use of the national forests, 
other than on the wilderness areas. 
It is expected that the recreational 
"threat" to the national forests will 
result in consideration this year of 
a bill to give Congressional blessing 
to the multiple-use concept. 
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The Spirit of Austin Cary Marches On 


Most of us in the East today are aware of what the 
paper industry has done in bolstering the South's 
burgeoning economy. At the same time, many of us 
have associated this economic progress with the South’s 
“piney woods,” famous in song and story, as associated 
with some 75 pulp mills now located in Dixie. 

This association is a proper one, of course, but it 
no longer tells the whole story we were to learn last 
month in Atlanta, Georgia. Today, due to new semi- 
chemical and cold soda processes for making paper 
products, these same mills are now using more and 
more hardwoods in paper production. In fact, due to 
these new processes as perfected by the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory at Madison, some paper men today 
are saying that the previous preference for the longer- 
fibred softwoods over the shorter-fibred hardwoods for 
making good paper products is largely a figment of 
the imagination. As a result, all new mills being 
planned today will include some hardwood use. 

Not only are these firms now using more hardwoods 
in making paper, and planning to use still more, but 
many of them are also growing and harvesting hard- 
woods as a crop and selling them for housing and 
myriad other uses. One large southern firm alone sold 
550 million board feet of sawlogs last year. Thus the 
so-called paper industry tends, more and more, to be- 
come a fully-integrated industry as it grows, uses, and 
sells both softwoods and hardwoods for a growing 
combination of uses. 

To understand how the firms are doing these things 
one need only watch the hundreds of young foresters 
who swarm in for an annual meeting of the Southern 
Pulpwood Conservation Association. These men ar- 
rive by squads and platoons from the individual firms 
comprising the membership of the association. And 
while they talk wood production, yes, they also talk 
of many other things including watershed protection, 
recreation, and wildlife management. Indeed two of 
them, in speaking of the recreational development on 
industry lands, suggested that AMERICAN FOorREsTs 
“turn the heat on” their own industry to “save the live 
oaks” in the South and those strips along streams— 
which they called “wildlife’s life line’—where soft- 
woods leave off and the hardwoods begin. 

Not only do these men manage their own lands in- 
tensively but they also give aid and assistance to pri- 
vate landowners, we learned. The people in this cate- 
gory are called “Conservation Foresters” and one 
judges that they are very carefully selected. These 
men, in many respects, are the forestry pace-setters in 
the South today and if they, and their professional 
counterparts in the state and federal services, start 
preaching intensive hardwood management on a large 
scale, one concludes that progress will be mace. 

Now, just why is more intensive hardwood manage- 
ment in the South important, as one has asked us? 
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Just this: While the South boasts one of the great 
softwood forests of the world, it is hardwoods, never- 
theless, that predominate in this region. And as Re- 
search Specialist Philip A. Briegleb of the Forest 
Service told the convention, in modern times manage- 
ment of hardwood forests has been quite badly ne- 
glected compared to the emphasis placed on softwood 
management. 

While hardwood management is profitable—for in- 
stance a veneer log inay have a value 11 times as great 
as pulpwood—it is also a long-term proposition. Con- 
sequently, many southern landowners have neglected 
it in favor of the quick growth cycle and profits to be 
made from planting pines—and of interest is the fact 
that last year a billion and a half seedlings were set 
out in the South alone. ‘However, if the paper indus- 
try is to provide a substantial market for hardwood 
pulpwood, more owners may be encouraged to take 
the long-term management view and produce hard- 
wood sawlogs while at the same time selling thinnings 
for quick pulpwood profits. And this would mean in 
turn that small landowners, like the larger industries, 
would not have all their forestry eggs in one basket. 


In making a strong plea for more intensive hard- 
wood management, Briegleb also cited some other 
good reasons for stepping up this effort. The Timber 
Resource Review shows that while requirements for 
softwoods will increase by 150 per cent by 1975, re- 
quirements for hardwoods will increase by 270 per 
cent during the same interval, and have in fact in- 
creased about six-fold in the past decade. So the trend 
in hardwood use, particularly that for pulpwood, 
favors good management, Mr. Briegleb said. 


Moreover, southern hardwoods are among the best 
in the nation and can be grown on approximately 70 
million acres, thriving especially on river bottom 
lands, in swamps, creek and small stream bottoms in 
piney woods, and on rich upland soils. Even on aver- 
age hardwood sites, it is estimated that yields under 
good management will exceed 300 board feet annual- 
ly, plus the equivalent of one cord per acre per year 
in pulpwood from thinnings, topwoods, chips from 
sawmills, and veneer leftovers. Rather spectacular 
growth when one recalls that this is just the average! 

This emphasis on hardwoods was a source of gen- 
uine satisfaction to many people at Atlanta, but the 
one who would perhaps have been most pleased of all 
wasn't even there. He is the Forest Service’s John 
Putnam of Mississippi, a modern-day Austin Cary, 
who for years has been preaching while perched on a 
hollow log in the forests he loves that hardwoods, 
especially bottom land hardwoods, have a rich and 
glorious future in the South that will provide for the 
needs of man, the land, and wildlife forever. Thus 
the spirit of Austin Cary marches on. 











Air Force fishing camp at Naknek River on Alaskan peninsula 


HE scene was puzzling. Like a 

myopic mosquito, an awkward 
helicopter dawdled over the spacious, 
snow-flecked valley, probing right 
and left, touching down and lumber- 
ing upward. Men belched from the 
noisy contraption at times, ran 
vigorously and erratically through 
snow softened by spring sun, and 
fell unceremoniously to the ground. 
Struggling objects were stuffed care. 
fully into gunny sacks and carried to 
the waiting machine. Again and 
again the surreptitious scene was 
repeated. 

Only a large star emblazoned on 
the helicopter’s sides could give a 
distant observer a clue. It was an 
Air Force machine, and it was op- 
erating in the defense-conscious 49th 
state—Alaska. It could have been on 





a training mission; that is the as- 
sumption of most Alaskans these 
days when they see the military 
prowling around on the land. 

It was not a hush-hush maneuver, 
yet it was far from being a routine 
operation. It was the first stage of a 
chain of events that ended with the 
release of caribou calves on far-off 
Adak Island in the Aleutians. 

The helicopter crew was cruising 
a known caribou calving ground. 
Once a calf was spotted on the sparse 
terrain, the machine touched down 
and fleet footmen were dispatched 
to bulldog the animal and store it 
in a gunny sack for safe handling. 
The sacked caribou was placed 
aboard the helicopter and the search 
and foot races continued’ until 
enough animals were captured. That 
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G.l.s help build nest for rainbow trout eggs in spawning stream. 


Eggs were supplied by 








is how the caribou stock for Adak 






























Island was rounded up on the caly.§f _ 
ing grounds in 1958 and 1959. t — 
The young caribous’ first en. ." 
counter with both man and machine h: : 
was a complicated affair. They were sill 
toted to Anchorage by helicopter song 
and turned over to the U.S. Fish andj“ ° 
Wildlife Service. After four weeks fm (4 
of rest and observation the young ap 
sters were given priority passage on noth 
a four-engine Navy transport andg>, . 
flown 1100 miles to Adak where anf pect 
enthusiastic contingent of Marine | or 
caribou-sat until their charges were} wT 
old enough to fend for themselves. § 
The final brush with men and ma °"! 
chines came in the form of rides by Me 
truck, weasel, and dory to Adak’s re & Hs : 
mote Unalga Bight where the ani-§ per 
mals were released. re 
The co-operative effort that put a. 
caribou on Adak Island character § = 
izes a new era of teamwork in Alaska ee 
between civilian agencies charged “i 
with managing the state’s fish and & sai 
wildlife resources in the public in- i wt 
terest and the military services—Air } sit 
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hatchery at Kodiak Naval Station. 
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S Force, Navy, and Army—that operate 
Pihere under the unified Alaskan 
Command. 
The project started with the idea 
Sthat it would be worthwhile to 
transplant caribou to the island for 
fan emergency food supply and rec- 
reational hunting. Biologists of the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service found 


S ithe island suitable for caribou and 


Feave their support. The military 


B services chipped in equipment and 


manpower, and the project was car- 
ried out successfully. 
This is called a new era because 


S co-operation, in earlier years, was 


§ more olten a word that mer 


ly found 


5 its way into reports, and rarely into 


S action. 
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Alaskans with short mem- 
ories still can recall military “atroc- 
ities” against the  then-territory’s 
fish and game resources. There is no 
dearth of stories—some admittedly 
improved with retelling—to show 
how use of available specialized mil- 
itary equipment and outrageous dis- 


) regard of the liberal fish and game 


regulations provoked public ire. 


Transplanting caribou to Adak 
Island is one of the many examples 
of the co-operative efforts that have 
found men, machines, equipment, 
and know-how of the military and 
the civilian fish and wildlife agen- 
cies combined to achieve a desired 
fish and game conservation objective. 

In 1952 the Kodiak Conservation 
Club was formed by military and 
civilian personnel at the Kodiak 
Island Naval Station. The Navy as- 
signed an old barracks to the club 
for renovation as a fish hatchery, and 
living quarters were provided in the 
building for a biologist of the state 
fish and game department who was 
stationed there. While one task 
force of the club was fixing the 
hatchery, another traveled about 100 
miles to Karluk River and built fish 
camp facilities and a weir in order 
to take eggs from sea run steelhead 
trout. The eggs are fertilized under 
supervision of the hatchery biolo-‘st, 
flown back to the hatchery in Navy 
or Coast Guard airplanes, and 
placed in the hatchery troughs. The 


By DANIEL A. POOLE 





A young caribou is hitting the sack! 


we a 


Fires, often the result of violations of the federal regulations, destroy vast areas of natural wildlife habitat each year 


eyed eggs have figured in the stock- 
ing of suitable streams with steel- 
head trout all the way from distant 
Adak Island to mainland Alaska 
southward to the state of Wash- 
ington. 

There are some persons who still 
insist that the military is continuing 
to misuse Alaska’s fish and game re- 
sources. They are few in number, 
however, and their accounts often 
have a third and fourth-hand qual- 
ity to them. One rarely meets the 
men who actually witnessed the al- 
leged misdeeds, and the assertions 
lose further conviction in view of re- 
ports of the Alaska Department of 
Fish and Game and the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service. Those agen- 
cies, which are in the best position 
to know, say that the civilian, not 
the military man, now is responsible 
for most violations of fish and game 
regulations in Alaska. This change 
did not happen overnight, but it 
came about in an almost precipitous 
manner, judging how slowly changes 
usually are wrought in the practices 
and operations of large federal 
agencies. 

A helpful sketch of the develop- 


ment of a conservation conscience 
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by the military in Alaska is provided 
by Urban C. Nelson, regional di- 
rector of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice’s Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife in Alaska. Nelson writes, 
“The sudden influx of large num- 
bers of military personnel into Alas- 
ka in the early ‘40’s had its impact 
on the sourdough economy as well 
as on fish and wildlife. The resident 
resented the infringement on_ his 
‘fishing hole’ and the outpost soldier 
looked forward to realizing the joy 
of fishing and hunting he had long 
read about. 

“The war busied both civilian and 
trooper. Both civilian and military 
violations were beyond the control 
of the nucleus enforcement person- 
nel of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
(prime administrator of Alaska’s 
fish and wildlife prior to statehood). 
Following the war and incidents of 
flagrant violations, both civilian and 
military forces, through the press 
and the courts, began to realize the 
right and necessity of fishing and 
hunting by military forces, but un- 
der rules applicable to all citizens. 

“While previous military com- 
manders had been sympathetic with 
the conservation needs, no real ac- 


tion was taken until General Nathan 
B. Twining was named Commandet 
in-Chief of Alaska military forces 


General Twining agreed that if mili 


tary police assumed some responsi 


bility for keeping personnel out olf} 
trouble on city streets, there was als 
a responsibility to help enforce th¥ 
game laws in the field, particularly § 
was thei 
chief recreation of the airman, sea x 


where hunting and fishing 


man, or soldier.” 


From that beginning in 1948 haf 
emerged an overall program for the 
Air Force, Navy, and Army. That f 
program’s essential ingredients are] 


recreation, education, law enforce 
ment, and co-operation. But without 
doubt it is the acute and continuing 
need for recreational 
that stimulates interest in the pro 


gram and permits it to grow. And § 
its success is rooted in its educational § 


aspects. 
This recreational need is evident 


in the comment of General Gordon & 


H. Austin, commander of the Ai 
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Force’s 11th Air Division: “We have § 
the early warning and air defens 


responsibilities for the frozen wilder- 
ness north of the Alaska mountain 
range. 
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Some members of the Kodiak Conservation Club pulling seine to capture steelheads 


of Fairbanks, this vast expanse re- 
mains virgin country with few 
islands of habitation—a scattering of 
villages along the rivers and frozen 
Arctic Ocean and Bering Straits— 


Airman at Naknek Rapids Fishing Camp displays catch 


tions. It is a natural refuge for our 
moose, caribou, whitefish, and gray- 
ling. 

“Standing vigil at these isolated 
outposts of defense could be a lonely 
job. It could be if it were not—in 
part—for the zest our men develop 
for hunting and fishing. 

“But the difficult matter of resup- 
plying these remote radar stations 
makes us very conscious of conser- 
vation in our day-to-day activities. 
We readily recognize our responsi- 
bility in conserving our nation’s fish 
and wildlife. To this end, we have 
trained airmen to assist state and 
federal fish and wildlife officials in 
educating our people in conserva- 
tion rules and in enforcing these 
rules. The wildlife resources of our 
nation are still reasonably abundant. 
We mean to enjoy them, but also to 
make sure we do not jeepardize this 
abundance.” 

Hunting and fishing are officially 

(Turn to page 48) 
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From Red Canyon Overlook it is 
a 1,700-foot drop to the river 
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ASTERNERS motoring westward q 


across the Continental Divide by 


1962 along the Lincoln Highwayf 


(U. S. 30) can take in some new and 
*xotic mountain grandeur by mere 
ly driving a few extra miles. 

The Flaming Gorge dam across 


Oo ek ah is Sea ee 


the Green River in northeastern 


Utah will stand completed, backing 
a vast 90-mile reservoir deep into 
Wyoming. The new lake shore will 
spell one of the finest recreational 
opportunities in America. Especially 


significant will be the area surf 


rounding the dam on the Ashley Na. 


tional Forest where water and sceni 
beauty will be united under multi. 
ple use management to provide the 
ultimate in national forest recrea. 
tion. 

At Green River, Wyoming, a high- 
way drops 40 or 50 miles south from 
the Lincoln to the little Utah town 
of Manila. From here it’s only 15 
minutes to Dutch John, headquar. 
ters for the construction undertak- 
ing—but what a 15 minutes! 

The road arches and dips, some- 
times almost shoulder-rubbing the 
river, past drab, juniper-splotched 
mountains to the right. Midway 
comes the aesthetic explosion. Sud- 
denly the hills break apart, and 
Flaming Gorge lies red in the early 
sun like the yawn of a wakening 
lion. A giant once scooped furious 
ly at those mountains, exposing their 
fiery innards, leaving a great, broken 
bowl eternally burning with sand- 
stones—roseate, fading to orange and 
amber. 

Slumbrous and olive in the spring, 
the river flows through, a calming 
contrast winding between the dark- 
ening walls of Red Canyon, headed 
seaward to join the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado. 

During the year thousands of tour- 
ists passed Flaming Gorge, the point 
where “the twain shall meet,” ob- 
serving the Bureau of Reclamation 
dam in its genesis. Last summer, 
machines completed a diversion tun- 
nel and the keyways were blasted— 
two opposing slots in the canyon 
walls to keep the dam in place. By 
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© 1962 a concrete barrier will jut 450 
© feet above the river bed, spanning 
about one-third of a mile. Then the 
sinuous green flow will swell, rising 
and rolling back to form a 91-mile 
© reservoir linking Utah and Wyo- 
ming. 

And for the statistically minded: 
The reservoir will store 3,800,000 
| acre-feet of water with a 108,000 
kilowatt-generating capacity. The 
H shores will lariat-loop 375 miles. 
The dam itself will require 922,000 
cubic yards of concrete. 

Aside from those practical pur- 
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poses for which any dam is built, all 
this bespeaks one word eagerly, in- 
sistently—“recreation!” Soon 60,000 
tourists will traverse the Flaming 
Gorge area yearly. Eventually the 
annual figure may exceed 250,000. 
Each will return with special 
memories, heads swirling with tech- 
nicolor visions. Each will have his 
unique experience. For one it will 
be photographing the river from 
Red Canyon Overlook, for another 
the stay at Little Hole Campground, 
or the “drive through the ages” along 
Sheep Creek Canyon. Fishing, speed 
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By GORDON T. ALLRED 


U. S. Forest Service 


boating, water skiing, even skin div- 
ing. All this will be available. There 
is, and will be, some of the finest 
game hunting in the nation—deer, 
elk, antelope, even mountain lion. 
But what’s behind all the future 
fun? Here’s where the United States 
Forest Service enters the picture. 
Flaming Gorge, the dam, and 30 
miles of reservoir will lie in Utah, 
mostly within the Ashley National 
Forest. Before the leaves fell last 
autumn, three new campgrounds 
were added to the five now existing. 
A separate picnic area was com- 
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Irrigation water runs toward ranch home in Sheep Creek Canyon 


pleted with a protective barrier rim- 
ming Red Gorge Overlook. The fin- 
ished project will see 40 miles of new 
road, with 66 campgrounds and 15 
scenic overlooks orbiting the gorge 
and dam. There will be four boat 
docks, and land will be leased for 
boat clubs, resorts, youth camps, 
and summer homes. 

Two years ago a plane droned 
over the Ashley National Forest tak- 
ing pictures. A year later a recrea- 
tion planner with the regional office 
in Ogden, Utah, began conferring 
with the ranger and forest super- 
visor in the Flaming Gorge area. 
Armed with maps, pencils, and 
sketch pads, and accompanied by a 
Weimaraner hunting dog named 
Lynda, he began jeeping his way 
over tortuous trails. Sometimes he’d 
stop for long tramps through the 
pines, taking time to squat down on 
a rock or a log and gaze at the ter- 
rain. Then he’d scratch his head 
thoughtfully and begin drawing. 

While the man sketched, Lynda 
glided about like a grey ghost, snuf- 
fling at every nook in the terrain and 
wagging her tail in approbation. 
(Once Lynda snuffled at the wrong 
thing and got a snoot full of porcu- 
pine quills.) This was the beginning, 
the preliminary campsite sketching. 
It took two months. 

Then began a bigger undertaking. 
A landscape architect followed his 


trail, lugging a planetable, drawing 
up several campsite plans in detail— 
the “hard copy.” Such plans took 
from three days to a week per camp- 
ground. 

Campground planning, of course, 
is more than saying, “now here's a 
pretty spot.” Even before the rough 
sketchwork, three basic factors must 
be pondered: water, terrain, and 
roads. 

Naturally campgrounds are locat- 
ed near springs or streams whenever 
possible. If the water is impure, 
chlorination units must be installed 
at considerable expense. Sometimes 


Site of one of the campgrounds which will eventually rest on shores of reservolf 





wells can be drilled, or, as a final re. 
sort, campgrounds may be estab. 






lished close enough to water that iif} from 
can be carried without much diffi. the co- 
culty. Terrain is an equally impor invitat' 
tant factor. Aside from being scenic stood | 
and preferably shady, sites should bef should: 
located on good topsoil. In most off map Ww 
the 66 Flaming Gorge sites, hardpaf§ Xingu 
lies just below the surface; this cre plate v 


ates a problem. 

Each camp area with its set num. 
ber of family units (including ; 
table, grill, camping and _ parking 
space, with jointly-shared garbag 
and toilet facilities) must be su. 
rounded by barrier rocks. This pre 
vents people from parking outside 
designated areas and destroying the 
vegetation. Where topsoil is shal. 
low, barrier rocks must be so large 
that they cannot be skidded or rolle(f 
away. More time and expense. 

A similar problem exists around} 
scenic overlooks where barriers mus 
be established to prevent kids, andy 
their parents, from toppling off 
cliffs. ; 

Obviously campgrounds should bf 
connected to highways, with adef 
quate roads. Simultaneously, the fy 
should be separated far enough from 
the “main drag” to preserve the 
primitive beauty of the forests. As 
one Forest Service official puts it 
“we don’t want to create a Cone 
Island effect.” 

Few recreational areas, if any, are 
equipped to meet the stupendowf 
upsurge in boating. During 1958 
37 million people went boating, and 
1,600,000 boat trailers were in oper 
ation. At the reservoir four boat 
docks will be constructed of concrete 
slabs 16 feet long, spaced like rail: 
road ties, with gravel and crushed 
cinders between. Such ramps are a 
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were not far from the equator 
ying west up the Amazon 
from Belem to Santarem. I was in 
the co-pilot’s seat of the DC-3 at the 


invitation of the pilot. The co-pilot 


Sstood behind me, leaning over my 
ishoulder, showing me on his flight 


, 


map where the “black water” of the 


— Xingu tributary joined the caffe- 
latte water of the Amazon proper. 


»A good-natured ‘Texas-style argu- 
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| ment started between the pilot and 


co-pilot as to whether this was the 


© area where Indians did not welcome 


outsiders and shrunk the heads of 
unwanted visitors. I had seen such 
a shrunken head in the Tropical 
Museum at Belem and my lack of 
curiosity about their tall tales of 





oS 


poison arrows and _ head-shrinking 
obviously disappointed both flyers. 
Instead, I tried to tell them that I 
was interested in timber and forestry. 
This brought forth enthusiastic de- 
scriptions from each of them, almost 
in unison and with no difference of 
opinion this time, of the vast ex- 
panse of unbroken selva or rain for- 
est over the tremendous Amazon 
basin. 

They agreed with each other that 
there were untold riches of mahog- 
any, cedar, palosandre, and many 
other huge trees worth millions of 
cruzeiros. But as I looked through 
the plexiglass I saw very few clearings 
where trees had been cut. So I asked 
whether they had recently been in 
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In initial flight over Mexican forests the author saw no major forestry 


operations, only some tiny clearings made by settlers about their cabins 








the forests along the route we were 
flying, and where they had seen those 
huge trees which they had so glow- 
ingly described. The pilot seemed 
astonished at the first part of my 
quesiion, but he answered that 
“thanks to God” his plane had al- 
ways arrived at the airports of San- 
tarem, or Manaos, or Roa Vista, and 
so he had never had the misfortune 
of coming down into the forest itself; 
he had seen cedar logs in Belem, and 
expensive furniture in Rio made 
from mahogany from the Amazon 
forests. The co-pilot was somewhat 
more serious, as he voiced what was 
obviously in my mind. If those logs 
in Belem had come from the area 
below us, wasn’t it odd that we saw 
so few logged-over patches in the for- 
est? Oh, sure, there were widely 
scattered little clearings close to the 
river banks, but these were only for 
little people who scratched out a 
living by growing vegetables and 
keeping a cow. A thoughtful look 
came over the faces of both the pilot 
and the co-pilot. 

So for the remainder of the trip I 
tried to tell them how FAO-United 
Nations foresters had been working 
with Brazilian authorities to find out 
by aerial photographs and ground 
surveys just how much usable timber 
there was, how it could be logged, 
how to make sure that useful new 
trees could be made to grow again 
after logging, and how to saw the 
logs into lumber and convert the 
wood into many products. But the 
question remained in the minds of 
all three of us as to why all this ap- 
parently valuable raw material be- 
neath us was not being exploited 
and used. 

The same unanswered question 
had remained with me 10 years 
before when flying over another part 
of the Amazon, from Iquitos to 
Pucallpa in Peru. And the same 
question, on a different scale per- 
haps, had been in my mind when 
flying over Malaya, Borneo, and 
Thailand in Asia. Forester friends 
who had flown over the foréts denses 
of Africa told me that they too had 
had similar questions in their minds. 

A few clues toward at least a par- 
tial answer came from a closer look 
at the tropical forests. From the 
plane it was possible to note dif- 
ferent shades of green which were 
undoubtedly the various groupings 
used in the FAO Forest Inventory. 
These included the igapo or perma- 
nent swamps, the varzea or seasonal 
swamp forests which provide an im- 
portant source of logs, and the terra 
firma, partly flat and partly undulat- 
(Turn to page 65) 
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HEN small boys set fire to 750 
W.. res of national forest and pri- 
vate land in Utah last August 17 they 
unwittingly sparked one of the na- 
tion’s most unusual reforestation 
projects. 

Five months and several thousand 
youth-hours later the area is set for 
a spring comeback almost as speedy 
as its devastation by flame and water, 
and hundreds of Utah youngsters 
have learned a lasting lesson in the 
destructiveness of fire and the value 
of plant life in the never-ending bat- 
tle against erosion. 

It was a hot summer morning 
when three youths hiked into the 
foothills of Utah’s towering Wasatch 
Mountains near the fast-growing 
community of Cottonwood Heights 
and within sight of downtown Salt 
Lake City. 

A brisk wind was blowing from 
the south. By early afternoon their 
small campfire was out of control 
and racing through trees and brush 
that covered a steep, triangular area 
bounded by sheer granite cliffs and 
deep canyons on two sides and by 
the ages-old sand deposits of prehis- 
toric Lake Bonneville along the 
base. 

Fire crews rushed to the scene by 
the U. S. Forest Service, the Salt Lake 
County Sheriff's office, and the Utah 
State Prison found steep terrain 
combined with intense heat and 
“exploding” superheated limestone 
boulders. Control was virtually im- 
possible. Oldtime residents reasoned 
that the flames would burn them- 
selves out when they reached the 
granite cliffs several hundred yards 
up the mountainside. They did. But 
what no one—including the old- 
timers—counted on was a rare two- 
inch rainfall that began less than 
24 hours later. 

Rainwater cascaded down the 
newly-denuded slopes, ripping gul- 
lies up to 25 feet deep in the soft 
sand formation which comprised the 
lower third of the burn area. Short- 
ly before the rain began, winds sent 
ashes into what had been clear 
mountain streams, making them riv- 
ulets of ink. The water supply of 
several thousand Salt Lake County 
residents was temporarily ruined. 
That’s when John S. Bair, insurance 
man, fruit grower, and chairman of 
Cottonwood Heights’ non-paid Com- 
munity Council Planning and Zon- 
ing Committee went into action. 

Mr. Bair, who finds that outdoor 
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A Boy Scout leader dis- 
tributes plants to scouts 
helping with the project 
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The volunteers waiting for 
forestry officials to fill the 
buckets with tree plants. 


Paul Stoblom, left, and John 
S. Bair were organizers of 
unique reforestation project 
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Boys and girls receive instructions on proper way to seed burn areas on mountains 


After fire destroyed plant cover, floods washed down boulders 





life agrees with his ulcers better than 
the insurance business, saddled his 
horse and rode through the black. 
ened ruin. He found three ney 
lakes, each covering more than an 
acre and ranging up to five feet deep, 
in an area where a good-sized puddle 
had never existed before the fire. 
Boulders from upper levels had been 
scattered carelessly over the tom 
land. In some spots several feet of 
soil had been washed away to reveal 
huge sections of raw granite like that 
of the nearby peaks. Ravines, which 
under normal erosion would have 
taken years to cut, had been slashed 
out of the sandy soil in less than a 
week. A hail and rainstorm several 
weeks later intensified the damage. 


Mr. Bair knew something had to 
be done—and quickly. 


He began making telephone and 
personal calls to the U.S. Forest Serv. 
ice, the Utah Forestry Department, 
the Salt Lake County Agricultural 
Extension Agent, the U.S. Soil Con. 
servation Service, the Salt Lake 
County Commission, and other agen- 
cies to determine what could be 
done to start the blackened moun.- 
tainside on its way to recovery. A 
meeting of property owners in the 
area was called and a plan laid be. 
fore them. Most felt that the cost of 
reseeding and replanting would be 
too high. Two owners declined to 
have any part in the project. Own- 
ers of a turkey ranch which had suf- 
fered extensive loss of birds during 
the fire feared proposed seeding by 
airplane would frighten flocks and 
cause further loss. 

There were no public funds avail- 
able from the county or other gov- 
ernmental units to help restore the 
private land, but John Bair, who 
had left a comfortable home in Salt 

Lake City to move to the then-un- 


yen ea Cottonwood Heights inf 


1948, refused to be discouraged. 
From the Utah State Fish and Game 
Department he secured a promise of 
500 pounds of grass seed. F. C 
Koziol, supervisor of the Wasatch 
National Forest, said 
Service would restore the approxi 
mately 200 acres of its land within 
the burn and would provide use of 
an airplane to help reseed some pri 
vate land. Salt Lake County Agri 
cultural Stabilization Conservation 
Committee offered to help landown- 
ers obtain seed at a reduced cost, and 
seed dealers in the area allowed gen: 
erous discounts. The Utah State 
Forestry Department made available 
more than 3000 trees and experts 
like Paul Stoblom, assistant state for- 
ester, and Lee Edwards, equipment 
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foreman, to see that they were prop- 
erly planted. 

A plan was worked out to hand- 
seed Jand in the immediate vicinity 
of the turkey ranch, removing own- 
ers’ fears and gaining their ardent 
co-operation for the project. 

And a Salt Lake City housewife, 
Mrs. Marvin L. Tippetts, came up 
with a novel suggestion—p!anting 
iris to curb erosion. Mrs. Tippetts, a 
oardener herself, knew that hun- 
dreds of other green thumbers in the 
valley would be thinning iris beds 
in early fall. Instead of throwing 
away the extra rhizomes (roots), why 
not collect them and replant on the 
charred mountainside? Dee Hansen 
of the U.S. Forest Service agreed to 
the experiment. And Mr. Bair, who 
offered to store the rhizomes at his 
nearby farm, recalled that iris plants 
in nearby pioneer cemeteries had 
been blooming for more than a hun- 
dred years. 

With the seed, tree, and equip- 
ment problems largely solved, Mr. 
Bair and his committee turned to 
what appeared to be the biggest ob- 
stacle—manpower. Who would plant 
the seed and trees? 

Mr. Bair turned to Salt Lake City 
newspapers and radio and television 
stations. A call went out for volun- 
teers. And Mr. Bair went to bed to 
nurse his unruly ulcers. Within 
hours the telephone beside his bed 
began a steady jingle that kept up 
for several days. Boy and Girl Scout 
troops from throughout the sprawl- 
ing Salt Lake Valley were offering 
to pitch in to make the Cottonwood 
Heights project a model in refores- 
tation—a model which could be 
viewed for years to come from busy 
Wasatch Boulevard, which passes 
within 100 yards of the burn. 

Mr. Bair chose October 1 and 2— 
date of the Utah Education Associa- 
tion annual convention when schools 
are dismissed for two days—for his 
first work days. With Glen Murray, 
soil conservationist, forest officials, 
and others who were to direct the re- 
seeding, Mr. Bair was at the site 
early. Adult volunteers, under di- 
rection of Mr. Stoblom and using 
their own tractors and horses, caved 
in dangerous overhang along the 
deep gullies before the youths were 
allowed on the ground. 

As each group of scouts arrived— 
some came from towns more than 30 
miles away—they were registered 
and assigned a specific location from 
a huge grid map of the burn. Under 
direction of their various scout lead- 
ers, seed spreaders carrying buckets 
went ahead followed by other youths 
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with rakes or brush for covering the 
seed. The Salt Lake County Sheriff's 
Jeep Posse sent members to the scene 
with loudspeaker-equiped Jeeps to 
aid in directing the volunteers. Mr. 
Bair placed bushels of apples at 
“strategic” locations. 

When workers stopped for lunch, 
forestry and conservation officials 
gave short lectures on the danger of 
untended campfires, proper reseed- 
ing methods, and the importance of 
adequate plant cover. 

Girl Scouts matched efforts of the 
boys and justified the confidence one 
of their leaders had expressed when 
the call for volunteers first went out. 
Soil Conservationist Murray had 
been skeptical about allowing Girl 
Scouts to participate. He wondered 
aloud if “there would be enough 
cleanup work around headquarters” 
to keep the girls busy. But Mrs. 
John Chambers, a Girl Scout leader, 
wasn’t buying the “clean up around 
headquarters” role. “The girls want 
to get their hands in the dirt and 
help plant trees and grass,” she in- 
sisted. 

Some scout groups brought their 
camping gear and stayed on the site 
overnight, ready for an early start 
the second day. Others were driven 
back and forth to their homes. In 
all, more than 500 boys and girls 
took part in the two-day reseeding 
operation. They seeded more than 





220 acres and planted 8,000 iris 
rhizomes. Adult volunteers, mostly 
members of Cottonwood Heights 
Lions Club, seeded the more danger- 
ous steep slopes and the Forest Serv- 
ice plane did the rest. 

The first phase over, Mr. Bair and 
his committee turned their attention 
to the second and more difficult 
job—tree planting. Forestry officials 
advised waiting until the first frost 
when trees and ground would be in 
best condition for planting. October 
31—a Saturday—was selected and Boy 
and Girl Scouts were again alerted. 

On Friday, October 30, one of the 

(Turn to page 52) 


Jerry Jensen was one of the hundreds 
of young volunteers who helped plant 


Boy Scout volunteers sign in on first day of reseeding project on Cottonwood Heights 
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E hear a great deal about mul- 

tiple use these days. The term 
is sometimes used so loosely that one 
wonders if it has any meaning at all. 
It is a concept that does have a place 
in land use planning, and it will con- 
tinue to be useful as long as it is not 
made to cover too much ground. 
Let’s consider what multiple use is, 
and also what it is not. 

Multiple use is a planning con- 
cept; it is an attitude with which 
one approaches the job of laying out 
a plan for the uses of a region-wide, 
state-wide, or nation-wide land es- 
tate. Multiple use is not an oper- 
ating method; it is not a practice to 
be applied to each individual unit 
of land within that estate. 

There is a great difference between 
these two concepts. At the last an- 
nual meeting of The American For- 
estry Association, in his discussion of 
Impacts on the Forest Resources, 
New York State Conservation Com- 
missioner H. G. Wilm exposed that 
difference to full view by expressing 
the multiple use idea as an equa- 
tion. Briefly stated, the equation 
reads: the greatest national benefit 
equals wood, water, forage, wildlife, 
recreation, esthetic énjoyment, and 
all other benefits that derive from 
the use of the land. 

In setting up this equation, we are 
recognizing that our vast estate in 
lands must yield a great variety of 
products and benefits, and that our 
planning must take all these needs 
into account and make the most ef- 
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A SECOND LOOK 
AT MULTIPLE USE 


By HOWARD STAGNER 


Chief, MISSION 66, National Park Service 


fective, balanced division of land for 
these purposes. 

Followed to its logical conclusion, 
multiple use means, first, classifica- 
tion of lands for the primary pur- 
pose for which they are best fitted, 
followed by the management of each 
class according to its primary pur- 
pose. This, in turn, leads to the 
identification of those secondary 
benefits that are compatible with 
the primary management objective. 
Up to this point, multiple use is a 
valid and useful concept. 

But confusion arises when multi- 
ple use is construed to mean a meth- 
od or practice applicable to the oper- 
ation of each land unit. The objec- 
tive of land management is not to 
see how many different ways you can 
use a given piece of land, but to so 
use it as to realize the greatest total 
benefit. 

This brings us back to the equa- 
tion. For any given unit of land, 
one soon recognizes that all of the 
possible uses on the right side of the 
equation are not of equal value. 

In fact, some benefits are so high 
as to reduce all other use objectives 
to near zero. This is the actual case 
for certain critical watersheds, and 
it is true for forests that are inten- 
sively managed for lumber produc- 
tion. Wildlife refuges, reclamation 
lands, historic national monuments, 
the scenic and wilderness areas of 
national parks and forests—these are 
other examples of lands managed on 
the basis of a primary purpose. 


Getting back to the equation 
again, it is also obvious that once a 
primary use has been defined, some 
of the other possible uses are not 
plus values at all, but serve to sub- 
tract from the total benefit. Thus, 
on a critical watershed, sheep graz 
ing is a negative value and actually 
reduces the greatest benefit. Like 
wise, mining and lumbering are 
minus values when one is talking 
about national parks or recreation 
areas. 


This does not mean, however, 
that there are no other benefits to 
count up on the right side of the 
equation. Most public lands, even 
though managed for a primary pur 
pose, yield secondary benefits. Thus, 
you may hunt over a clear-cut tim 
ber project both before and after 
the harvest. The harvest, though, 
establishes the long range manage 
ment objective. We build reservoirs 
to store water, but recreation is 4 
worthwhile benefit in many cases. 
You may graze land that supports 
wildlife, but in general something of 
both values is lost in the compro 
mise. And national parks, managed 
primarily to preserve landscapes 
a natural environment, complete 
with its native wildlife, also effec: 
tively protect watersheds, provide 
study and research plots, and sup 
port a substantial tourist business. 


So, to summarize, the concept of 
multiple use is of value in planning 
insofar as it leads to the classifica 
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tion of lands, and the equitable al- 
lotment of lands among the many 
needs of the nation. Multiple use 
has no validity when conceived as a 
method of operating an individual 
land unit. 

To use the term “multiple use” 
loosely and indiscriminately, and to 
couple with it the negative, and in 
reality meaningless term “single 
use,” leads to confusion. On the one 
hand, there is no land use agency 
that has not allotted large areas to 
“single use,” and all practice pri- 
| mary use management thereon. In 
contrast, neither is there a federal 
land use agency that believes that 
“single use” is even remotely possible 
when the term implies that no other 
benefits can be realized. Obviously, 
“multiple use” and “single use” are 
not the clearest terms with which to 
explain the actual practice of land 
use. The fact is that most lands, 
whether a small truck farm or an 
extensive federal holding, are man- 
aged for a primary purpose, but, in 
; the course of that primary use man- 

agement, many bonus benefits are 
| possible and are realized. 
| Our government has set up ma- 
chinery to managé lands for different 
| primary purposes: to conserve wild- 
life, to produce timber, to reclaim 
waste lands, to preserve landscapes, 
to furnish recreation, to provide for 


the national security. It has set up 
various land use agencies, each to 
accomplish a primary purpose. 

When any such agency seeks to 
branch out so far as to lose sight of 
its basic objective, two consequences 
may be expected. One can best af- 
ford to promote “multiple use” as 
an operating practice when there is 
an excess of land beyond that need- 
ed at the moment for the purpose 
for which Congress dedicated that 
management unit. The excess may 
properly be held in reserve against 
future needs, and used in the inter- 
im in any way compatible with the 
ultimate management objective. 

But to change, by mere adminis- 
trative action, the basic purpose of 
that land is to invite the question of 
the need for its reclassification and 
its transfer to the agency whose re- 
sponsibility is in the field of its 
redefined primary use. 

Thus, when a wilderness, a primi- 
tive area, or a scientific area is set 
apart within a management unit 
whose purpose is the production of 
timber, it is an admission that the 
lands involved are not needed for 
lumber and that those lands will 
yield greater values when used for 
other purposes. This, in effect, is a 
recommendation that these lands be 
withdrawn from production, reclas- 
sified, and placed in a management 


whose objective is preservation rath- 
er than the production of materials. 

The second danger in relying on 
multiple use as a method of man- 
agement is greater. In the years 
ahead the totality of land use will in- 
crease tremendously. This will mean 
even more intensive use of each par- 
cel of land for its basic and primary 
purpose. This will certainly mean 

. ever greater conformity to the prin- 
ciple of preservation for appropriate 
use in the national parks. It will 
mean more and more intensive har- 
vesting of timber in the national 
forests, and the gradual reduction 
and eventual elimination of all uses 
which interfere with the harvest. In 
the long run, the application of mul- 
tiple use as a management practice 
will collapse. 

The only way to preserve wilder- 
ness areas and areas of unusual, 
scientific, or historical interest, or to 
reserve open space for recreational 
purposes, is to classify lands now for 
these purposes and to place them 
under a management whose basic 
mission is not the production of ma- 
terial products, but the preservation 
of the land and its natural features. 

The whole land must serve a!l our 
needs. It can do so when its man- 
agement is guided by the determina- 
tion of the primary values of each 
land unit. 


THE SIX POINTS 


On December 3, Secretary of the 
Interior Seaton issued a directive 
to guide future progress of Mission 
66 that was presented by Park Di- 
rector Wirth at the closing session 
of the Park Service’s biennial Visi- 
tor Services meeting at Williams- 
burg, Virginia. This directive with 
its widely discussed six points and 
the address by Mr. Stagner pub- 
lished on these pages sums up the 
temper of the meeting. Also re- 
vealed is the fact that park person- 
nel are entertaining some doubts in 
reference to multiple use manage- 
ment of land of which readers of 
AMERICAN Forests should be aware. 

In his statement, Secretary Sea- 
ton praised accomplishment to date 
and said “in the years ahead, these 
are the directions in which I be- 
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lieve the National Park Service 
should move: 

1. Develop a plan whereby a sys- 
tem of reserve areas may be pro- 
tected, not necessarily for immedi- 
ate use, but as a reservoir from 
which future generations may draw 
for needed parks and recreation 
areas. 

2. Strive for the establishment of 
new national parks, monuments, 
recreation areas, and historic sites 
necessary to round out and com- 
plete the system. 

3. Complete and put into effect 
studies, recommendations, and pro- 
grams which have as their purpose 
the most efficient use of the Service 
organization, and the best possible 
training and career development of 
its personnel. 


4. Strengthen efforts to encour- 
age and assist in the establishment 
of adequate systems of state parks, 
and other public lands recreational 
opportunities. 

5. See that management keeps 
clearly in view the importance of 
preserving wilderness areas within 
the National Park System. 


6. Keep uppermost in your 
minds the directive of the Congress 
when establishing the National 
Park Service in 1916: ‘to conserve 
the scenery and the natural and 
historic objects and the wildlife 
therein and to provide for the en- 
joyment of the same in such man- 
ner and by such means as will leave 
them unimpaired for the enjoyment 
of future generations’.” 





N San Francisco Bay, just north of 

the windy Golden Gate and barely 
clear of Marin’s silvery fog belt, 
Angel Island lies sun-swept and 
serene. Its wooded slopes, first trod 
by white men a year before the birth 
of the American republic, mother a 
lush assortment of redwoods and 
tropical palms, their ankles laced 
with jungle ferns, brilliantly-hued 
fuchsias, and red-barked, tangled 
mountain manzanita. Here and 
there, a deer pokes its sensitive nose 
into the wind and a family of quail 
scurries through the otherwise peace- 
ful underbrush. 

Nuestra Senora de Los Angeles the 
Spaniards called it that August day 
in 1775, the isle of Our Lady of the 
Angels. They stood on its sandy 
northwest beach, hypnotized by the 
island’s quiet beauty, perhaps a little 
awed by its dense interior. They 
called it an Angel because of the 
sublimity of it, but in the 40 days 
the Spaniards spent there under the 
command of Lieutenant Juan de 
Ayala they became convinced it was 
haunted. The superstitious sailors 
swore that on some nights ghosts 
walked the moonlit paths and faint, 
other-world voices whispered through 
the trees on the slopes of 800-foot 
Mount Ida in the island’s center. 

It has been almost 200 years since 
Ayala’s ship, the San Carlos, poked 
through the mist that swirls across 
the Golden Gate and became the 
first ship to anchor off Angel Island. 
Since then, California has become 
fiercely proud of its spell-binding, 
640-acre paradise in the bay. Serious- 
minded officials of the State Division 
of Beaches and Parks speak with en- 
thusiasm about its woodland ghouls 
and famous duels to the death. They 
are less enthusiastic but equally vo- 
cal about the shameful days when 
the island was an immigration sta- 
tion and hundreds of immigrants 
from the Orient were crammed into 
barbed wire-enclosed, fire-trap build- 
ings. 

For Angel Island, at least 220 
acres of it now, is a state park, and is 
destined to be a show place in Cali- 
fornia’s vast recreation system. The 
history is indispensable to its glam- 
our, and overzealous references to the 
yesterdays are forgivable. Sometimes 
words aren’t necessary to remind one 
of its past. Vacant-eyed, abandoned 
Army buildings, overgrown by sub- 
tropical vines and half hidden by 
trees, still stand in corners of the 
storied Angel to harken back to the 
days when the island was an armed 
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garrison. Austere, white-columned 
structures recall years of federal 
agency occupation. 

There are many true stories about 
the Angel, and perhaps some good- 
natured myth-making about the 
ghosts in the moonlight and duels in 
the sun. But the state legislature 
dealt only in ponderable facts this 
year when it finally appropriated 
$90,000 to improve the island, and in 
so doing gave hope that someday its 
total acreage would be acquired for 
park purposes. Because the facts are 
that this is a perfect place for har- 
assed city folks to go for a day of 
peace in cool glades and on quiet 
pathways. And California knows it. 

But it wasn’t always thus. Thir- 
teen years ago, when the U. S. Gov- 
ernment declared the Angel surplus 
and offered it for sale, there were no 
takers. San Franciscans begged their 
government to buy it, but the city 
turned deaf ears to the pleas. The 
state said “yes,” and then “no,” and 
then dragged its feet. But when 
private promoters nudged forward 
with promises of concrete hotels and 
Coney Island concessions, something 
snapped. 

“No!” shouted aroused adults 
from every county that rings the 
busy bay. They saw visions of bare 
slopes and gaudy carnival rides 
where nature’s beauty had _flour- 
ished. “Save the Angel” became a 
battle cry. Citizens backing acquisi- 
tion of the island for park purposes 
banded together and sponsored an 
Angel Island Day in 1949 with amaz- 
ing results. Sixteen thousand persons 
boarded Marine Corps amphibian 
tractors and private boats to visit 
the Angel and marvel at the intrigu- 
ing lady in the northwest section of 
the bay. Another 15,000 were turned 
away for lack of transportation. Flag- 
decked yachts circled just outside of 
sunny Hospital Cove. The berried 
toyon bushes never looked brighter 
and the day was never more perfect. 

The ranks of island enthusiasts 
grew, and three years later another 
“day” attracted 20,000 visitors from 
six points of the mainland on both 
sides of the bay. They ate 6,500 hot 
dogs and 1,800 box lunches and 
drank 17,000 bottles of soft drinks 
and beer. Folk-dancers twirled until 
twilight, miniature “elephant trains” 
ran continuous tours, and the Bay 
Area press hailed the birth of “our 
wonderful, wonderful island.” 

The thundering mandate was too 
much even for cautious government, 
and in 1954 Governor Goodwin 
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Wheels of old Army lumber carriers lie wave-washed on the Angel Island waterfront Island’s Park Supervisor John Biggio 


Mngel Island is situated between Tiburon (foreground) and San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge and East Bay in background. 
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Mist hovers over Public Health Service Building which now houses new park offices 


Knight accepted the deed to 35 
acres of Angel Island from the fed- 
eral government. This included the 
sheltered leeward cove and the lush, 
overgrown land around it. A small 
group of about 20 people, most of 
whom had worked for years toward 
this day, attended the brief cere- 
mony in Sacramento. They went 
away knowing that soon the Angel 
would be opened wide to the public, 
for free-running little boys to climb 
the gnarled willows; for curious 
adults to poke into corners undis- 
turbed for years; for thousands upon 
thousands to revere. the peace that 
only an island can know. 

Even before the state approved 
money for improvement, the thou- 
sands came — 6,000 in one recent 
six-month period alone. Sometimes 
a hundred or more private boats 
anchor in the cove on weekends. 
How different than before! In the 
years immediately preceding state 
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occupation, only a handful of sol- 
diers who man a hill-top Nike Mis- 
sile Base and the Coast Guardsmen 
who operate a lighthouse disturbed 
the slumber of the island. 

The funds being spent now on the 
Angel cover only basic necessities. 
A main wharf is being improved, 
small finger piers added, comfort 
stations constructed, picnic areas 
established, and other minor im- 
provements made. There are no 
overnight facilities, although boaters 
can anchor in the cove for as long 
as they wish. The state hopes that 
soon money will be available to cre- 
ate camping areas, swimming re- 
gions, hiking trails. Perhaps there 
will be a restaurant, additional boat- 
ing facilities, and a museum to cata- 
logue some of the island’s colorful 
history. Up to now only a boater’s 
paradise, private operators are stand- 
ing in line to establish a ferry service 
to bring visitors across the seven- 


tenths of a mile from fashionable 
Tiburon. 4 
And inherent in all the plans is 
command from the state of Calif 
fornia that the beauty of the island § 
—its trees and flowers, vines and 
bushes—be preserved at all costs. On 
this, the Division of Beaches and 
Parks will brook no arguments. 
The activity and interest are new 
after years of silence, but the lovely 
Nuestra Senora de Los Angeles 
doesn’t mind the reawakening to her 
role as a state park. Perhaps she 
would, if an island could, welcome 
the warm smiles of visitors into cold, 
unhappy parts of her past. Wher 
there are laughs now in the quiet 
glens and on the beaches, there was 
once the rattle of gunfire. For the 
Angel was an excellent place fo! 
dueling, and many were the men who 
were killed or mortally wounded 
there. Among them was a handsome, 
(Turn to page 65) 
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ATLANTA, GA., JANUARY 13— 
An industry that has opened up its 
tree farm lands to recreationists on 
an unprecedented scale in recent 
years heard a report from one of the 
pioneers in this effort here today 
when Vice President B. L. Orell, of 
the Weyerhaeuser Company, de- 
scribed his firm’s recreational pro- 
gram in the Pacific Northwest to 
members of the Southern Pulpwood 
Conservation Association. Subject of 
his talk was ‘““Here Come the Camp- 


ers. 


Southern pulpwood leaders who 
have been entertaining the public on 
an increasingly heavy scale in recent 
years admitted they were somewhat 
startled by the scope of the Weyer- 
haeuser effort that has seen the es- 
tablishment of 27 tree farm parks 
in western Oregon and Washington, 
construction of a boat launching 
ramp, and the fostering of three fish 
farm ponds for raising salmon and 
trout. Each of these areas now en- 
tertains in the neighborhood of 125,- 
000 recreation seekers annually, 
Orell said. 

In spelling out its recreation policy 
to the public, Weyerhaeuser stressed 
that tree growing is and must con- 
tinue to be the firm’s foremost obli- 
gation to the public. But the firm 
will continue to encourage recrea- 
tion wherever possible as a secondary 
use, 

Mr. Orell, a member of the Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review 
Commission, said that in helping to 
meet the recreational needs of 
Americans, the timber industry has 
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an unequalled opportunity to dem- 
onstrate responsible custodianship of 
its lands. 

Judging by his comments, there 
is little difference today between 
large industrial ownerships and na- 
tional forests in the Northwest when 
it comes to managing land intensive- 
ly for all on a multiple use basis. 
In view of this situation and in light 
of recent developments in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Mr. Orell raised the ques- 
tion as to whether the National Park 
Service was endeavoring to become 
the recreational agency in the coun- 
try and, if so, if it should be encour- 
aged to do so. 

Foresters who arrived at the an- 
nual meeting by the platoon from 
the various supporting business firms 
reported big gains in their efforts to 
sell small woodland owners on the 
importance of managing their wood- 
lands wisely and for the future. At 
the same time, Karl Bendetsen, of 
the Champion Paper and Fibre Com- 
pany, warned the foresters that if 
paper is to compete more competent 
methods in moving wood from the 
woodlot to the mill must be found. 

“We are still handling trees just 
the way the Phoenicians did,” he 
said. “It must be an effective way to 
log, for we have been doing it for 
thousands of years. As far as I know, 
we and the stevedoring process are 
the only two outfits that haven’t im- 
proved their methods, and I am here 
to say that the cost is too high and 
it’s got to be improved upon. Cer- 
tainly, if we take a leaf out of the 
notebooks of some other industries 
we can improve on these methods.” 


Mr. Bendetsen said that while cel- 
lulose from trees was a desirable 
thing, producers shouldn’t forget 
that paper can be made from rags, 
it can be made from cornstalks, and 
that it can also be made from sand. 
Consequently it behooves wood pro- 
ducers to be ever-watchful in the ef- 
fort to cut production costs. 


The biggest concern of foresters 
one encountered in the lobby was 
the difficulty of keeping up produc- 
tion of wood for the South’s hungry 
mills during an incredibly wet sea- 
son. Mr. Bendetsen had an eye to 
production costs. But C. B. Stauf- 
facher, of Continental Can Com- 
pany, reflected the overall optimism 
characteristic of the fifth largest in- 
dustry when he pridefully declared 
that “in the South, the woods are 
FULL OF PROSPERITY.” 


Now, for the first time, the South 
is really coming into its own, as evi- 
denced by increases in bank deposits, 
retail and wholesale sales, personal 
incomes, construction values, use of 
electric energy, and many other in- 
dicators, Mr. Stauffacher said. The 
key to this growth has been the in- 
dustrial use of the South’s natural re- 
sources and the creation of greater 
buying power. 

“The South’s richly endowed for- 
estlands, the largest single forest area 
in the country, make it the undis- 
puted wheel-horse of this economic 
surge,” he said. 

Many southerners agree. As the 
gasoline station attendant comment- 
ed, “That odor from the paper mill? 
It smells like money to us.” 
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By RUSSELL LORD 
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B. H. Crocheron and several boys on a 
canal boat trip in summer of 1913 


HE fields of endeavor which now 

are considered to come under the 
head of conservation have widened 
enormously in the past fifty years. 
The only manifestation of a dawn- 
ing sense of general responsibility to 
keep our land more fit and beautiful 
which I can recall from my grade- 
school days was when our teachers 
would herd us little tackers out on to 
the hard-packed clay and cinders of 
the school playground, to plant a 
sorry-looking little tree on Arbor 
Day. 

Even in my ‘teens, when Theodore 
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Roosevelt, Gifford Pinchot, and their 
one-man Brain Trust, pamphleteer 
and ghost writer, W J] McGee, had 
proclaimed what McGee called 
“The Conservation Gospel” to all 
the land, the public’s understanding 
of the movement remained exceed- 
ingly restricted. 

That was partly due to the dra- 
matic skill of Theodore Roosevelt in 
seizing the spotlight and highlight- 
ing domestic issues sharply in black 
and white, with no intermediate 
shades between right and wrong, and 
usually in terms of combat. First as 
president and again as the Bull 
Moose candidate of the Progressives, 
T. R. was a natural for the cartoon- 
ists. “Walk softly and carry a big 
stick,” he cried not at all softly as he 
rose to smite complacent monopo- 
lists of our natural resources and 
“malefactors of great wealth” all 
along the line. 

Gently born, a man of courtly and 
distinguished bearing, and to the 
end of his days the beau ideal of a 
public servant, Gifford Pinchot, no 
less than his admired chief execu- 
tive, rejoiced in righteous combat 
and knew how to put on a show. His 
first gallant band of forest rangers 
and supervisors, trimly diked out 
when on field service with uniforms 
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and sidearms not unlike those of the 
Canadian Mounted Police, served 
further to dramatize conservation as 
a fight against “Timber Barons,’ 
“Robber Barons,” “Cattle Kings’ 
and “Coal-Oil Johnnies,” all of them 
out to loot this country of its natu. 
ral treasures not only within monop- 
olistic private holdings but, far 
more extensively, by invasion of the 
public domain. 

Actually, as anyone who examines 
the early pronouncements of Pin- 
chot, McGee, Nathaniel Southgate 
Shaler, Charles Richard Van Hise, 
T. H. Chamberlin, and others as 0 
aims and measures, or reads the pro 
ceedings of the White House Confer 
ence on Conservation in 1908, caf 
readily determine, there was a great 
deal more to the conservation cot 
cept than all this brandishing of the 
federal arm, and “Rough Rider” 
militance, with rangers playing cops 
and robbers out in the wide, free 
open spaces suggests. 

But the more militant aspects of 
resource defense made the tallest 
headlines in the early years of the 
Forest Service; and the heroics, 
which were seldom mock-heroics, 
served a useful purpose some yeafs 
later when it came to recruiting the 
young for service in the C.C.C. 
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Drawings by Kate Lord 


Current efforts to revive a like 
Youth Corps limp along half-heart- 
edly, mainly because amid all the 
agitation about juvenile delinquents 
the CCC idea has fallen into confu- 
sion with the idea of punitive re- 
formatories, road gangs, and out- 
door prison camps; there is nothing 
at all heroic about that to lift the 
heads and hearts of the young. 


In the horse country of Maryland 
where I grew up and where the 
more dashing aspects of horseman- 
ship and cavalier ways were already 
becoming the purchased prerogative 
of the rich and mighty, I recall that 
a proposal to form a troop of Boy 
Scouts at the Agricultural High 
School of Baltimore County moved 
us farm boys not at all. But when 


The brief spell of training as apprentice foresters was by no means of as 
enduring importance and value as was the experience of camping and hiking 
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our principal, B. H. Crocheron, who 
had no lack of gifts like T. R.’s and 
G. P.’s for the dramatic, suggested 
that we might perhaps consider 
forming America’s first mounted 
troop of that worthy order, we were 
all ears. For we all had horses on 
our farms. (I schooled one, named 
Harry, a plow-and-carriage bay geld- 
ing almost old enough to vote, to 
jump fences all of four feet high and 
like it.) So let’s listen to this Boy 
Scoutmaster, we plebian horsemen 
said. 

That was in 1912. It came to 
nothing. There were as yet no Girl 
Scouts and the Boy Scout movement, 
born in England and centering in 
cities here as there, had not then 
reached beyond the suburban rim. 
An earnest little scoutmaster, all 
broken out with merit badges, came 
to address our school assembiy with 
the idea of organizing a farm troop. 
He put a block of wood on the floor 
and whirled away like fury with a 
stick looped into a thong of raw- 
hide, the idea being to light a fire 
without matches, by friction. It was 
no go; the only visible heat he gen- 
erated for all his frantic twirling 
was a sweaty nose. His pince-nez 
eye-glasses kept sliding down the 
sweat to the end of his nose and fall- 
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ing off; the third time this hap- 
pened, they broke. That ended not 
only the demonstration in woodcraft 
but all thought of enlisting us rug- 
ged country lads into the rituals of 
organized outdoor recreation. 

This would seem to be as good a 
place as any other to give you a lit- 
tle more background on Bertram 
Hanford Crocheron, the public 
schoolmaster. He came down from 
Cornell in 1909 all fired up with the 
precepts of Liberty Hyde Bailey, 
then Dean of Agriculture at Cornell, 
and the chairman and main author— 
along with such as Gifford Pinchot 
and “Uncle Henry” Wallace—of 
T. R.’s Country Life Commission 
and its 1908 report. The compel- 
ling idea—or ideal—of the Country 
Life Movement, as Dr. Bailey 
phrased it, was to rear in the open 
country “a civilization that would 
be as effective and satisfying as other 
civilizations.” The heady idealism 
of such aims, set forth at the same 
time as the “conservation gospel” 
of Pinchot and T. R., accorded with 
the spirit of robust optimism pre- 
vailing throughout this broad land 
before the outbreak of our First 
World War. 

Crocheron was a back-to-the-land- 
er. Like most converts to a cause 
or credo, his zeal at first surpassed 


that of the born countryman. That 
was what made him so exciting a 
schoolteacher. Born in Mt. Vernon, 
a suburb of New York, “B. H.”— 
only a few close friends in his stu- 
dent years called him “Bert” and 
none then or later ever called him 
“Bertie’—proved an impatient and 
somewhat intractable scholar of clas- 
sical high school subjects. On the 
verge of being expelled for sliding 
a chair down an aisle of the school 
auditorium, thus knocking off his 
pins a song-leader whose efforts 
bored him, B. H. persuaded his fam- 
ily to let him give up high school 
and go to work. 

His first job was in a New York 
sub-cellar, carrying bales of paper. 
The bales weighed close to a hun- 
dred pounds, and the pay was three 
dollars a week. The incongruous 
stoop of the shoulders which modi- 
fied Crocheron’s six feet two of lean, 
executive alertness dated from then. 

At the turn of the century, when 
he had just turned twenty, Crocher- 
on’s health and spirit continued to 
suffer so greatly in New York City 
that he removed to the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland where a cousin with a 
strawberry plantation wanted an 
overseer. He got himself a saddle 
horse and a billycock hat, rode herd 
in a gentlemanly manner over 


colored stoop-labor afield, w; 
charmed with plantation life, an 
determined to become an agricul 
turist. 

By an odd stroke of fate—consig 
ering our boys’ campaign to mak 
him master of the Oread Schoo 
which I sketched in part one of thi 
piece last month—a somewhat eccem 
tric millionaire named Perkey ha 
just raised on a hill in Baltimo 
County, across the bay, near Spar 
a sizable Tudor structure for a p 
vate school to be called Oread—the 
Spirit of the Out-of-Doors. To thi 
school he planned, as head maste 
to admit only chosen youths frogs 
all the states, more or less in th 
West Point manner. These boy 
were to combine the study of ag 
culture, horsemanship, hunting, an 
outdoor sports with doing all 
work on the school’s 500 acres 
farmland and forests. Bert Croche 
on decided at once that here } 
future lay. He applied for admij 
sion in the school’s first class and 
was granted an appointment by Mf 
Perkey. But only a day or so befe 
his appointment was to be inspecté 
by the headmaster, money trouble 
appear to have overtaken the enter 
prise. Headmaster Perkey was foun 
dead in the bathtub of his Oread 
apartment, with both of his wrist 


slashed by a straight-edge razor. The 
plan for such a school was for moi 
than ten years abandoned; for 
that time its buildings stood thetg 
empty on the ridge. 


Switching his plans in 1903, Cre 


cheron enrolled in the two-yei 
“practical” short course in agricuk 
ture at Cornell. At the end of 
time, he became one of the first sttt 
dent editors of The Cornell Coutt 
tryman, and an intimate and favored 
student of Dean Bailey. He trang 
ferred to the regular course in th 
Ag School, topped it off with a Maé 
ter’s Degree in Farm Management 
and brought his master’s diploma t 
teach in Maryland in the autumi 
of 1909. 
That was a time when the Agr 
cultural College at Cornell Univer 
sity was still small. The men in # 
knew each other and knew their pre 
fessors and the dean. An unremity 
ting chorus of derision and, cot 
tempt for the “Cow College” from 
without strengthened this student 
group from within and held it com® 
pact. F 
Things have greatly changed sing 
then. A recent issue of The Corné 
Alumni News tells proudly of the 
only “Cow College in the I 


(Turn to page 58) 
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. A LINEXOF TRACTORS THAT 
MAKES ALL OTHER CRAWLER- 
TRAcTOoRS OLD FASHIONED! 
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The modern 100 HP ‘ oN 
EIMCO 103 CRAWLER-TRACTOR LINE... . : ww 
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Features? Look ... 





Main frame, Final Drives and Center Housing, 

produced, through Eimco’s unique and exclusive 
Unitized “Stress Flow” Construction, in a single, 
strong steel casting, resists torque and stresses 
beyond any you can place upon it. 


Thoroughly tested and proven, engineers checked 

and analyzed a precise and complete wooden 
mock-up before the first steel casting was made 

... built in extra strength and rigidity where needed. 
No welds or bolts in this assembly! Just like the 
heaviest locomotives, it is built for many extra years of 
trouble-free operation, with no excess weight .. 

extra strength where it is needed. 





ceeerreoaeen 
“ e sage _ 
YP ae J j Take a good look at this horizontal 
’ cut-away view of the modern 103 
crawler-tractor. Here is perfection in 
engineering ... brilliantly simple 
: . ruggedly strong ... incorporating 
is ; at ae f more exclusive and important “firsts” 
: —_— than any other crawler-tractor on the 
market today. Built by craftsmen who 
care ... the famous craftsmen and 
ee le ieeiaiiaaal specialists of The Eimco Corporation, 
| a ae . known throughout the free world for 
| 2 i — highest quality and dependability. 
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Eimco’s famous “Unidrive”, now combined with “Quadra- 
Torque”, gives you a constant mesh transmission with 
hydraulic clutch control. Combined with heavy-duty 


industrial single-stage torque converter, permits shifts 
from forward to reverse and to any of the four 
forward or reverse speeds at any tractor or engine 
speeds. Includes oil-cooled positive engagement 
metallic clutches that never need adjustment! 

Dual Final Drives for independent track oper- 

ation and spin turns! 








Backed by ® record-breaking performance and on-tne-lob prove 
engineering of the famous Eimco 105 line, which has recorded less than 
half the maintenance costs of other makes ... 


The great 
100 HP Eimco 103 Series 
challenges comparison! 


The first modern tractor specifically engineered and built to fill 
your power, size and work needs in the 100 HP class ... the perfect 
medium size tractor, from Eimco ... pioneers in modern tractor 
design and engineering. 

We invite you to compare. Write for free comparative Fact Sheets, 
listing and comparing all the leading makes of crawler-tractors, com- 
ponent by component, feature by feature. Compare, and you too will 
choose the modern, reliable, extra-value Eimco ... which offers these 
and many more exclusive features: 


“Quadra-Torque” ... new, modern power team, offering four 
forward and four reverse speeds at the flip of a lever 
through heavy-duty single stage torque converter. Lets 
you shift from any gear, forward or reverse, to any other, 
at any tractor or engine speed. 

“Unidrive” and Dual Final Drives ... Patented Eimco trans- 
mission, offering independent track operations for smooth, 
safe spin turns as well as usual brake turns. Features trans- 
mission gears that never reverse rotation. Simple and 
reliable. 

Unitized “Stress-Flow” Construction ... newest Eimco develop- 
ment. Large, strong steel castings are molded to shape and 
thickness’ required to withstand the most extreme stresses. 
Main frame, final drives and center housing one strong 
steel casting. No bolts or welds. Components easily 
accessible. New, greater strength and rigidity. 

Self-cleaning Air Cleaner ... first from Eimco! Completely 
eliminates ordinary routine cleaner maintenance. No need 
to even open the air cleaner more often than every 500 to 
1,500 hours! Unique rear mounted dual-fan arrangement 
cools by suction, instead of blasting radiator core with sand 
and grit. 

Up-front Operator Position ... for maximum visibility and 
operator control. 


Full 17-inch Ground Clearance ... can climb 90% 
grades, forward or reverse. 
Simple Controls ... with power shifting. No clutch. i 
No stalling. Flip-of-the-lever gear controls forward 
or reverse, in all four speeds. 
Completely enclosed Brakes! Hydraulic Track 
take-up! Track Frame and Diagonal Brace 
one-piece heavy steel casting! 
Over 33,000 Ibs. Drawbar Pull ... with 
adequate traction. 
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THE EIMCO CORPORATION 








The MODERN line of 
EIMCO CRAWLER TRACTORS 
also includes ... 


THE FAMOUS EIMCO 105 


Proven in use around the World, this 
maneuverable, economical crawler is 
available as a bare tractor; in six models 
of Dozers; Model 105 Excavator; Model 
115 Special Steel Mill Excavator; Eimco 
135 Special Steel Mill Front End Loader. 
Cummins (130 HP) or GMC Diesel (143 
HP) Engines. 


DVANCED ENGINEERING AND QUALITY CRAFTSMANSHIP SINCE 1884” 


TRACTOR LOADER 
DIVISION 


THE POWERFUL EIMCO 106 


Featuring 205 working HP, the & 
106 is available as tractor, dozers, the § 
world’s most powerful Front End Loader 
(Model 126) and Special Steel Mill Front § 
End Loader (Model 136) as well as the & 
famous Eimco 146 Log Loader. Features 
Eimco maneuverability, economy and § 
quality. : 


THE EIMCO CORPORATION - 


EXPORT OFFICE: 51 - 52 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
iS AND DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THRO OUT Ti VORLD 


634 SOUTH 4TH WEST 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH — U.S.A. 








RESOURCK 


By MONROE BUSH 


California Forestry: A Study In Depth 


F THE torrent of books being 
published today, some few are 
significant in their own right, and of 
these, even a smaller number serve 
as milestones marking the end of 
past epochs, the beginning of others. 
There are signs today that resource 
management is reaching maturity 
(which must not be confused with 
perfection or even adequacy). Of 
these signs, none is clearer, in the 
case of a particular region, than the 
publication in two successive years 
of California Lands (see AMERICAN 
Forests, August, 1958) and Califor- 
nia Government and Forestry (by C. 
Raymond Clar, Division of Forestry, 
Department of Natural Resources, 
State of California, Sacramento, 
1959). 

California Lands is a broad study 
of land management in the fastest- 
growing, most exciting state in the 
present firmament of fifty. Califor- 
nia Government and Forestry, on the 
other hand, by examining only one 
form of land use, and that only in 
terms of state governmental policy, 
strikes very deeply and thoroughly 
Into its subject. Beginning with the 
early romantic days of Spanish colo- 
nialism, Clar carries his study to the 
establishment of the Department of 
Natural Resources in 1927. 

Such books as these could have 
been written twenty years ago, but 
probably would not have been—this 
is the point. In growing up, each 
scientific discipline, each institution- 
al area of American life, must ulti- 
mately achieve two things: scholars 
who belong in spirit as well as mind 
to the subject, and an audience of 
“concerned people” who seek out 
and absorb the efforts of such schol- 
arship. Resource management is on- 
ly now reaching this level of matur- 
ity, and it is a potent achievement 
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of great promise for the nation. 

I cannot conceive of a reader’s be- 
ing interested in one of these books 
without also being interested in the 
other. It would be absurd to sug- 
gest which is the more important of 
the two; or, for that matter, which 
is more useful to those involved in 
California forestry. In fact, they 
should stand as twins on the shelves 
of forest and land use specialists not 
only in California, but as far east as 
Kennebunkport. For what has hap- 
pened in this rich, adventurous Pa- 
cific state has happened in a hurry; 
decisions have come as the result of 
intense struggle between vigorous 
and vocal oppositions; change has 
been frequent, vivid, and on the 
whole progressive. In short, here are 
experiences from which forty-nine 
other states can gain a great deal, 
and prevent some bloody noses by 
doing so. 

In his foreword, State Forester 
F. H. Raymond notes that “the fa- 
vorable status of forestry today in 
California is the result of the vision 
and effort of many persons who 
passed from the scene before their 
work could bear fruit.” This, in a 
phrase, is the history of wise resource 
care in the United States. Clar’s en- 
tire book, consequently, is a tribute 
to those devoted conservationists 
(many of whom never knew the 
word) who labored in relative ob- 
scurity for goals they believed to be 
in the best interests of the American 
future. 

Clar divides his book into five 
parts: “Colony & Province,” “The 
Formative Years,” “1885-1905, Suc- 
cess, Failure and Hope,” “Second 
Era of the Board of Forestry,” “Third 
Era of the Board of Forestry, 1919- 
1927.” There are, in all, thirty 
chapters. There are footnotes only 


where they belong. The style, while 
not that of an experienced literary 
man, is crystal clear. 

And the facts? The facts that Clar 
has crammed into these pages are 
overwhelming. It is one of the books 
that deserves to be called definitive. 
Consequently, California Govern- 
ment and Forestry will not have, and 
was not intended to have, a wide or 
popular audience. It will have some- 
thing better, however: an elite audi- 
ence. The people who read this 
book will be people whose opinions 
and decisions matter. No author 
could ask more than this. 


NEW AND TO NOTE 


At the other end of the publishing 
spectrum, where there is an obvious 
eye to the tastes of the multitude, 
there has just come into print a 
fancy birthday-cake of a book, com- 
plete with candles and pink trim- 
ming. It is America’s Wonderlands, 
The National Parks (The National 
Geographic Society, Washington, 
D. C., 1959). 

This is first a picture book. Never 
before have the parks been illus- 
trated in a single volume with such 
gorgeously fresh splashes of color. 
The majority of photos, however, 
play on “human interest” by the in- 
clusion of figures in the foreground. 
Seldom have I seen so many people 
gazing as I did in this collection. It 
might well have been called, “Amer- 
ica’s Wonderlands,” or “The People 
Enraptured.” 

Besides those staring into space, 
there are countless others eating and 
climbing and disporting themselves 
in practically all ways to which the 
species is inclined. This is very well 
unless you are chiefly interested in 
the parks themselves, in which case 

(Turn to page 52) 
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VERYONE has a life interest in 

conservation. For some, the stake 
is financial: farmers, commercial fish- 
ermen, and trappers depend upon 
conservation of their resources for 
their livelihood. For others, the re- 
ward is health and recreation. Both 
sorts of people are concerned with 
preservation of our open spaces, our 
parks, our woodlands, our moun- 
tains, and our streams. 

Preservation of these is preserva- 
tion of the basic resources of the 
earth which men and animals must 
have in order to live. Our physical 
environment governs our lives to an 
extent that demands consideration. 

It is time to think more earnestly 
than we have in the past. The tend- 
ency of our machine civilization is 
to wipe out every trace of what was 
once primitive wilderness. Joseph 
Wood Krutch, well known writer 
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about nature, says in his book The 
Great Chain of Life: “If the earth 
is still livable and in many places 
still beautiful, that is chiefly because 
man’s power to lay it waste has been 
limited. Up to now nature has been 
too large, too abundant and too re- 
sistant to be conquered.” And there 
is more truth than poetry in the re- 
mark by Havelock Ellis: “The sun, 
moon, and stars would have disap- 
peared long ago if they had hap- 
pened to be within reach of preda- 
tory human hands.” 

Though the history of exploiting 
natural resources on this Western 
Hemisphere has been relatively 
short, it contains many chapters of 
reckless waste and appalling destruc- 
tion. Entire species of animals have 
been exterminated, or reduced to 
such small remnants that their sur- 
vival is doubtful. Forests have been 


despoiled by uncontrolled cutting 
and by fire. Grasslands have been 
made desolate by over-grazing. Top- 
soil has been washed away. 

Even in Audubon’s time, in 1850, 
few birds or mammals were in dan- 
ger of extinction and our land was 


still fertile. Then came what has 
been called the “terrible sixty years.” 
Land was torn up by the plough 
without regard for its stability under 
cropping. Buffalo were exploited 
for their hides and tongues. Eggs of 
wild birds became objects of com- 
merce, and bright-plumed birds were 
shot for the millinery trade. Fish 
were destroyed by removal of shade 
trees and the pollution of their wa- 
ters by silt and refuse. 

During recent years there has been 
a slight stirring toward good sense, 
but we are still full of inner contra- 
dictions. We set aside wild areas 
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Being keenly interested in conservation AFA member 


and then “improve” them out of all 
wildness. We spend in a profligate 
way to advance our comfort and con- 
venience far more than people in 
other countries could ever afford, 
but we destroy in the process the 
very basis of comfort and life. 


Point of no return 

The wonders of the natural world, 
once destroyed, can never be re- 
placed. It is our job as conservation- 
minded people looking to the future 
to maintain some sort of balance be- 
tween nature and the appurtenances 
of our industrial age. 

Conservation is the planned man- 
agement and wise use of nature’s re- 
sources. It aims, in co-operation with 
science and nature, to increase their 
quality, quantity, and availability 
through the years. Conservation is 
not merely a subject for a school cur- 
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Dr. Karl Menninger passed along to us this provocative article 
which he had noted in the Bank of Canada’s “Monthly Letter” 


riculum or for attention of game 
wardens and departments c‘ the gov- 
ernment: it is a way of life for all 
people. 

Of course, the wise use of our lim- 
ited resources means restraint of the 
few persons who through ignorance, 
folly, or greed try to satisfy their de- 
sires at the expense of all others. The 
protection of the basis of physical 
life should not require enforcement, 
but when enforcement is necessary 
we should have no compunction 
about applying it. 

Ontario found this out at the turn 
of the century. As W. J. K. Harkness 
termed it in an article in The Ca- 
nadian Geographical Journal, “some 
nick-of-time legislation” had been 
passed in 1821 to protect fish and 
wildlife, but it was not until 1890 
that a Royal Commission was ap- 
pointed to make a comprehensive 
survey. 

Atlantic salmon once abounded in 
Lake Ontario and its rivers, the 
Don, the Humber and the Credit; 
after 1897 the salmon was not seen. 
The passenger pigeons, once counted 
in the millions, and the wild turkeys 
were already on their way out, and 
could not recover even under com- 
plete protection. The last passenger 
pigeon died in 1914. 

It is to our credit that during the 
past thirty years we have become in- 
creasingly aware of the threat to our 
welfare. Governments, industry, and 
people have gained knowledge about 
the need for conservation. Associa 
tions on all levels—county, commu- 
nity, province, and dominion—are 
dedicated to the protection and im- 
provement of forest and soil; of wa- 
ter, animals, birds, and fish; of natu- 
ral areas ranging in extent from 
watersheds to roadside parks. 

The least we can do is to become 
informed about the problems and 
needs. We may go further by associ- 
ating ourselves with organizations 


dedicated to one or another of the 
conservation efforts. 


We need open spaces 


What humans need for survival in 
a world containing powerful ene- 
mies, physical and mental, cannot be 
summed up in the food, shelter and 
clothing formula. They need to be 
linked together in society and to be 
able to break apart as individuals. 

Open spaces provide fresh air and 
health, but they also provide the 
restful inspiration that nature gives 
to most of us. When we are in her 
domain nature has a way of soothing 
our fretfulness and easing our wor- 
ries. 

Hours in the woods or parks may 
write no exciting saga. They may be 
eventless. There is nothing to write 
home about except how the sunlight 
is green-filtered and cool with the 
breath of falling water; how the trail 
follows the stream up and up, over 
fallen logs, with the summons of the 
hidden waterfall luring you on. Or 
you may tell how, when you were 
thirsty, you drank from cupped 
hands at a spring bordered by tril- 
lium, and about the black bear that 
came begging as you ate your lunch 
at the broad rock table near the 
falls, and the chipmunks that gam- 
bolled in the pine needles at your 
feet. And yet such a letter home 
conveys the sense of a chain of life 
continuous and rich with the ages. 

If we confine ourselves to our build- 
ings—our homes, theaters, shops, 
and offices—we are losing more than 
we know. The late Professor E. J. 
Urwick, head of the Department of 
Political Economy at the University 
of Toronto for ten years, wrote a 
book which he called The Values of 
Life. He said in it: “We are losing 
the capacity for wonder, the power 
to see and feel the miracles of life 
and beauty around us, without 


(Turn to page 62) 








New D6 Series B 


93 HP 19,495 Ib. 
Flywheel Max. drawbar pull a 


Cat D333 6-cylinder Diesel Engine 
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5 speeds forward, 4 reverse 


Operating weight, 18,280 Ib. at 
(74” gauge) 
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RUGGED MATCHED ATTACHMENTS for the D6 and D4 include Bulidozers, Tool Bar, 
Scraper, Rock Rakes, Winches, K/G Blade, Rippers and others. 


New D4 Series C 


65 HP 13,000 Ib. 
Flywheel Max. drawbar pull 











Cat D330 4-cylinder Diesel Engine 
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5 speeds forward, 4 reverse 


Operating weight, 11,710 Ib. 
(60” gauge 
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IMPROVED STARTING ENGINE for both tractors has recoil starter for fast starts. Also 
12-volt in-seat starting available. 24-voit direct electric starting optional. 


CATERPILLAR ANNOUNCES the 






t 
There’s no time like now to upgrade your equipment 
completely redesigned spread. These two new tractors not only look differ 
r ent—they are different. Each, in its own class, answers 
for faster and vour needs for higher production and greater operat 
ing economy. Some of their important new features 
greater production are described on these pages. In addition to these 


improvements, each machine provides other famous 


Caterpillar features...the dry-type air cleaner 





New Caterpillar Diesel Engines 
deliver 25% more lugging ability 


For the D6 and D4, two completely new Cat 
Diesel Engines. 25% more lugging ability. 
New compactness with new ruggedness. 
Famous Cat fuel injection pumps in new, 
easily serviceable housing. New direct act- 
ing governor that makes quick fuel adjust- 
ments, picks up loads fast. New, improved 








D6 93 HP 6-cylinder Engine nla : ? D4 65 HP 4-cylinder Engine 
, num drawbar pl 19 19,495 tb. The 0333 gasoline starting engine. Maximum drawbar pull, 13,000 Ib. New de- 
provides power with dependability sign of the D330 results in smooth, vibra- 
for a long life of economical operation. tion-free performance in all speed ranges 
New integral hydraulic systems 
‘ ‘ 
put more power where you need it 
» More work power at the tools—that’s one of 
j . , “ n 
Sf the big advantages of these new Cat hy- 6 


: draulic systems. Under-the-hood mounting 
=! | of tank, pump and valves permits convenient [ | 
routing of hydraulic lines to bulldozer or aw 
implement cylinders, frees front and rear [ 
for mounted equipment. Center-pivoted 
cylinder mounting on D6 gives increased 


D6 Integral Hydraulic System blade lift/drop range for greater production. D4 Integral Hydraulic System 


No. 165 Hydraulic Control for bulldozer - No. 143 Hydraulic Control with 
54 GPM Pump — 1500 PSI Hydraulic control system provides hand con- 29 GPM Pump 1700 PSI for bulldozers 
on ye GPM a 1700 PSI ae trol for bulldozer and, or ripper, foot control Fe Pap Eee er ar ee Sas 
for tilt cylinder on D6. 
| -~ 
my: b Ly 
P| 
) New operator convenience and com- | 
~ 4a 
‘9 P . . 
‘ A fee = fort in co-ordinated compartments 
4 - ° The cockpits are all new. Controls are co- 
ordinated to make one motion flow into the 
aa next, reducing hand movements and speed- 
, ing every operation. Forward-reverse lever 
< : (new on the D4) is next to the operator's 


right hand to speed ‘dozer cycle times. 





Short-travel transmission speed selector shifts 





gears easily, quickly. Boosters for steering 
D6 operator's compartment clutches save muscles... increase efficiency. 





D4 operator's compartment 


New D4 Series € and D6 Series B Tractors 
‘i uththietowtoce we 6 SGATERPILLAR 


rpillar Dealer will be happy to give you the com- anita aaa 
te facts about both the new D6 and the new D4 
demonstrate them on any of your jobs. The 
gher, the better. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., General Offices, Peoria, 
nois, U.S. A. 
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Forest highway completed near Pinna- 
cle, Montana, is now U.S. Highway No. 2 


Since the forests lay astride all the 


aN FOR 


PART | 


RAVEL through our far western 

mountains now is a delight. It is 
especially delightful on our national 
forest highways. When they finally 
are all completed, it will be amazing. 
These forest highways are not built 
especially for recreation—they don’t 
have to be. It is always there. They 
are mostly for public travel—links in 
our national highway network. But 
a few of them are made especially to 
take city folks far into the heights. 
The people of Tucson, Arizona just 
dedicated one to the top of Mt. Lem- 
mon. It climbs 25 miles to a near 
7,000-foot elevation. Twenty-five 
miles through solid granite to cool 
nights in a magnificent pine forest. 
It took 15 years for federal prisoners 
to blast out this road in the Coro- 
nado National Forest. 

In the far western eleven states 
there are over 12,300 miles of na- 
tional forest highways. They have 
been building for more than a quar- 
ter century. The job has been one 
full of adventure. The complete 
construction of these national forest 


western mountains and reached down- 


ward to the valleys and plains, road building was a huge and difficult task. 


highways to modern standards will 
require another decade or maybe 
two, but they now have come of age. 
Their service to the nation’s trans 
portation is established. 

In Oregon, 50 miles east of Salem, 
they are building a new mountain 
highway. It’s a scenic route up the 
Santiam River to the Cascades. Last 
August, on the new construction, we 
met trucks westbound to Albany 
piled high with clean plywood 
turned from logs cut in the Willa? 
mette National Forest. Then the bus 
from Bend in central Oregon came 
lurching through the new grade, 
This new Santiam road link will be 
finished in 1949, but already it is 
carrying loads that couldn’t move on 
the old forest road—now being im 
proved to modern standards. The 
Army Engineers will build flood con- 
trol reservoirs up in this scenic coun 
try. So this new North Santiam road 
must cling to the mountainsides well 
above the waterline where it’s ex 
pensive—$5,700,000 for 15 miles. 

Some 25 years ago that money 
would have exceeded all the funds 
Congress had voted for western for 
est roads. It was known then that 
these national forests needed roads 
—all the reports from the West said 
so—but how badly and at what cost 
was yet to be determined. 

I left Washington years ago to 
start some forest road work in the 
northwest forests with maps that 
showed that the Forest Service ad 
ministered an empire —an empire 
that reached from Canada to Mex 
ico. In it were 110 forests and 152 
million acres of timber and grazing 
lands—four times the area of Eng 
land. As I searched the maps it 
dawned on me that there actually 
weren't any good roads—not im 
proved roads—not the kind already 
built in the East. How, then, could 
one expect to find them in the for- 
est wilderness? The maps showed 
that the forests lay astride all the 
western mountains and_ reached 
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By LAURENCE I. HEWES 


Former Chief, Western Headquarters 
Public Roads Administration 
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The late Dr. Hewes was responsible from its inception 
for major forest highway engineering in the West. This article, 


written several years before his death in 1950, recounts 
impressive efforts which created these magnificent highways 
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downward to the tertile valleys and 
sagebrush plains. Building their 
roads would be a huge task—a job 
for many years. The very names of 
the forests seemed romantic. They 
told of Indian tribes, as the Flat- 
head, the Ocheco, or the Arapaho. 
Some names immortalized national 
heroes, as in the Custer National 
Forest, the Fremont, the Lincoln, or 
the Carson. Again there were Span- 
ish names, such as San Juan, El Do- 
rado, Cibola, and Coronado. In 
these forests now are nearly one-third 
of the nation’s stand of saw timber, 
much of its mineral wealth, vast 
game refuges, summer range for cat- 
tle and sheep, and incomparable 
scenery for tourists and recreation. 
Throughout this forest empire after 
decades of effort main public high- 
ways are now coming into reality— 
they are our national forest high- 
ways. 

The work of building some of 
them has been awful, literally. My 
first job was along the vertical ba- 
saltic cliffs in Washington where the 
Columbia National Forest comes 
down to the great river's bank. 
There wasn’t even a trail road there 
then, but there was instead a trou- 
blesome new railroad. We took out 
the rock on Wind Mountain above 
the track—as the superintendent said 
—in spoonfuls. At that, one evening 
an innocent little blast covered the 
tracks with loose rock. We rushed 
every piece of equipment we had in- 
to the uncovering job in the glare 
of locomotive headlights. Today, 
fast motor traffic even goes past the 
moving trains along this highway! 

“These national forests aren’t just 
woodlots,” said a veteran Westerner 
recently. “They cover nearly a fifth 
of the West. You can travel most of 


Some miles involved a single rock 
“eut” that ran to 100,000 cubic yd. 


Steep grades were often encountered. 
Here a truck is decending 50% grade. 


the way from Walla Walla to Ogden 
or from Boise to Butte and never 
leave a national forest. In central 
Idaho between Boise and Challis 
there’s one of the most remote roads 
in the country. It’s in national for- 
ests for over 160 miles.” 

“That’s true,” retorts the Califor- 
nian, “but in our state you can ride 
260 miles of forest highways between 
Mt. Shasta and Lake Tahoe!” 

It’s true that you now can ride. 
Forest highways have replaced many 


Throughout the forest empire in the West after decades of effort the main 
public highways have become a reality—they are the national forest highways 
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Dumptors cast to dozers for spread- 
ing and compacting on lower terrace 





Some highways began as improvements 
to primitive roads, often merely trails 
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of the pack trails and logging ruts. 
Patient engineers have  slogged 
through wet brush and snow drifts 
and have climbed cliffs to scout out 
the new lines. I recall my first long 
day’s hike through the magnificent 
Oregon fir trees on the western slope 
of the Cascades. A line of stakes out- 
lined a new highway leading to 
lovely Crater Lake. The forest rang- 
er and the locator were testing my 
endurance, and as the afternoon 
shadows lengthened I actually sat on 
the timber fallen across our path to 
swing my tired legs over. I was far 
behind when, fortunately for me, the 
ranger stuck a dry twig into his ear 
drum. In the process of first aid I 
got ahead just as the lights of our 
cabin refuge appeared. 


I found that many forest highways 
had to start as improvement to prim- 
itive roads, often as mere trails. In 
Oregon 25 years ago we rafted con- 
struction equipment down the Sius- 
law River to start building through 
impassable country toward the Pa- 
cific Ocean. But now forest high- 
ways are important links in our high- 
way transport system. 


Whenever one leaves the great 
plains to cross the western moun- 
tains, the automobile climbs on a 
forest highway. And always the 
climb is to a mountain pass. Beyond 

(Turn to page 55) 
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MEET THE NEW CHAMPIONS 
OF THE WOODS 


New high power! New low weight! ° EI 
Rugged production champ ee 99 
brings new lugging power 
to toughest big timber cutting! 

. ; RUGGED HIGH-PRODUCTION 
Meet the Pioneer 600—all new from grip to 
tip, built and balanced for easy handling, CHAIN Son 
comfortable cutting. New performance fea- 
tures mean real on-the-job dependability. 
Result: less down time, low maintenance, 
more profit for you. 

New quick-action starter gets you going 
easily. Pioneer all-position carburetor assures 
full power cutting at any angle. And Pioneer 
piston-porting eliminates troublesome reed 
ts. valves. Positive heavy flow oiler right at your 
ed finger tips and new low temperature muffler 


7 for less noise, maximum safety. Matchmated 
Pioneer cutter bars and chains up to 32 inches. 
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At- PIONEER 
ee: LIGHTWEIGHT 
. “490” 


Here’s the new all-purpose chain saw 
you’ve been waiting for. Perfect for fast, 
easy trimming, limbing and all your light 
wood cutting jobs. Same superb quality 
and performance features of the all new 





ys 
n- 600. Ideal for farm, estate, tree surgeons 
in and heavy industrial users. 
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PIONEER 
a 

d CHAIN SAWS 


DIVISION OUTBOARD MARINE CORPORATION * WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 
Makers of Johnson, Evinrude and Gale Outboard Motors 
Lawn-Boy Power Mowers - Midland Power Garden Tools 

Cushman Utility Vehicles 








T was a vic- 

tory for wood 
at the annual 
election of the 
Washington, 
D. C. Building 
Congress. For 
the first time in 
the history of 
that organiza- 
tion, whose 
membership in- 
cludes all phases of the construction 
industry, a member of the wood- 
working industry was elected presi- 
dent—Mr. Raymond W. Sim, presi- 
dent of the Washington Woodwork- 
ing Co., Inc. In commenting on his 
election, Mr. Sim said, “We, in the 
woodwork industry, are always 
happy to find any means of replac- 
ing metal with wood.” Mr. Sim has 
just replaced the head of a sheet 
metal firm as president of the Build- 
ing Congress. 

* * * 


Raymond W. Sim 


The Eimco Corporation has an- 
nounced the availability of a 15- 
minute sound and color film entitled 
The Eimco 106 in Fire Fighting. 
This consists of pictures taken of a 
205 horsepower Eimco 106 Bulldozer 
during an actual, vast forest fire in 
the Clearwater Timber area near 
Lewiston, Idaho, during the late 
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Eimco 106 Bulldozer 


summer of 1959. The, motion picture 
is on 16 mm, single sprocket film 
and a print may be borrowed for 
showings to interested forestry and 
other organizations and groups. Re- 
quests should be addressed to A.F. 
Mansbach, manager, Advertising & 
Sales Promotion, The EIMCO Cor- 
poration, P.O. Box 300, Salt Lake 
City 10, Utah. 
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The Dreamer Custom Coach, which 
mounts on any pickup truck, will 
now take to the water as well. The 
manufacturer announces that a pon- 
toon float is now available as an 
accessory for the coach. The float 
has been fully tested for stability 
and maneuverability in the water. 
The new Dreamer Float, plus a 


Dreamer Custom Coach 


Dreamer Coach and an outboard 
motor, form a complete houseboat 
for lake or river; coach and com- 
ponent parts are offered with a 100 
per cent life-time guarantee. Further 
details may be obtained from the 
Coons Custom Coach Mfg. Com- 
pany, 405 Commercial Street, Os- 
wego, Kansas. 
* - = 

A new two-way radiophone de- 
signed for quick communication 
with others up to 25 miles away is 
announced by Transpace, Inc. The 
instrument enables individuals to 
talk with family, friends, or asso- 
ciates at a distance from their car, 
home, boat, or place of business. 
The set can be relocated easily from 
house to car, and is built to with- 
stand severe mobile use. Radio- 
phones are extremely useful in hunt- 


Transpace Radiophone 


ing, fishing, camping, and boating 

. on the farm, for home to field 
communication . . . in business, for 
talking from office to service trucks 
or warehouse, and in the home, for 
communication with cars. No tech- 
nical know-how is required to oper: 
ate the Transpace; for further in- 
formation, write Transpace, Inc, 
12902 Foothill Blvd., San Fernando, 
California. 

* * * 

A complete line of highly ad. 
vanced wheeled Traxcavators is an- 
nounced by Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
This new product line marks Cater- 
pillar’s entry into the wheeled front- 
end loaders market. A company 
spokesman said marketing of the 
new machines culminates several 
years of research, engineering and 
field testing aimed at developing the 
most carefully designed and tested 
machine available. Three separate 
models, ranging from 85 to 145 net 
horsepower, are anticipated. Con- 
figuration of the wheeled Traxcava- 
tors differs markedly from all other 
models currently on the market. It is 
reported that the safety problem 
surrounding location of bucket lift 
arms has been completely elimi- 
nated. 

* * * * 

The Nelson 
Company has 
introduced 
Aero-spot tree 
and log marking 
paint to the for- 
estry trade. The 
Aero-spot, a 16 
oz. aerosol can, 
contains real 
tree and log 
marking paint 
specially formulated for this type of 
work by Nelson chemists. The com- 
pany claims the new product to be a 
great improvement over the house 
hold-type enamels which have here- 
tofore been available in aerosol cans. 
Aero-spot paint, which has extra 
“built-in” hiding power and added 
covering capacity, not only makes § 
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SH 
The Aero-spot tree 
and log marker 
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better marks but also more marks 
per unit, resulting in lower cost. 
* * ~ 

The National Parks Association 
has announced that it is sponsoring 
for the fourth consecutive summer 
the Student Conservation Program. 
Approximately 50 young men and 
women selected from the U.S. and 
abroad will participate in the pro- 
sram. The association is concentrat- 
ing on improving its established 
programs at Grand Teton National 
Park and at Olympic National Park. 
The program will provide oppor- 
tunities for 30 high school age boys 
and two graduate students at Olym- 
pic National Park, and for 17 college 
students and graduate men and 
women at Grand Teton National 
Park. Anyone interested in applying 
for this program, should, by March 
1, contact the National Parks Asso- 
ciation, 1300 New Hampshire Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

* * * 

PROJECT GREEN FOREVER, 
an ambitious plan to turn idle acres 
of a township into green, productive 
tree plantations, was launched last 
month by the “Woodlands Depart- 
ment of Packaging Corporation of 
America in Filer City, Michigan. 
The project will be a concerted ef- 
fort to encourage and aid private 
landowners of Brown Township, 
Manistee County, in establishing 
pine plantings on presently non- 
productive land. Qualified private 
landowners in this township may re- 
ceive without charge the following 
benefits: 1) Survey of property from 
which owner will be advised as to 
acreage and number of trees neces- 
sary. 2) Tree plantation layout by 
professional foresters. 3) Machine 
tree planting by experienced crew 
supervised by professional foresters. 
(Landowner will purchase the trees, 
his only cost.) 4) All planting will be 
done under a master plan developed 
for the township, taking into consid- 
eration soil type, wildlife cover, and 
other particulars of land and forest 


Management. 
~ * * 


Plans have been announced for 
National Forest Products Week, Oc- 
tober 16-22, 1960, under the spon- 
sorship of the lumbermen’s fratern- 
ity, the International Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo, for and with the 
forest products industry. Basically, 
this is to be a voluntary community- 
level program, initiated by the forest 
industry individuals within each lo- 
cality. Hoo-Hoo International will 
provide the framework for observ- 
ance of the Week. 
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SMOKECHASER OUTFIT 
MODEL N 

Comfortable, easy pack, it fits” 

Shoulder straps will not rope or twist 


Maximum water capacity—5 gallons 
Minimum weight — dry 4!/2 lbs. Service 
weight 46 Ibs. 


Strong, corrosive resistant bag 
Neoprene rubber coated nylon fabric 


40” hose and ball bearing hose con- 
nectors interchangeable with FS model 
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Standard Fedco pump with positive shut- 
off interchangeable with FS model 
A FEDCO EXCLUSIVE 


Fedco Smokechaser outfits 
can be filled from a small 
remote water seepage using 


at the rate of one gal. 
per min. 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


FIRE EQUIPMENT DEVELOPMENT CO. 


829 Estabrook St. San Leandro, California 








CANUS EQUIPMENT LTD., OTTAWA, ONTARIO 





CUT HIGHWAY 
MILEAGE COSTS wis 


on your pee 4-wheel drive! 


Models for 
all makes 

4-wheel drives 
to 1'/2 tons 


SAVE REPAIRS, 
GAS, TIRES! 


STOP FRONT 
More pep, easier handling, too! 


When a 4-wheel drive with Warn Hubs is used in 2-wheel DRIVE WEAR, 
drive, there’s no “dead load” drag from the front drive DRAG AND 


assembly being turned by the front wheels! Warn Hubs save 
gears, engine, tire wear and gas; give your 4x4 the pep, 





speed, performance, handling ease of a 2-wheel drive. You can WHINE IN 
use 2 or 4-wheel drive whenever you want it—automatically 

with Warn Lock-O-Matics, manually with Warn Locking 2-WHEEL 
Hubs. Get Warn Hubs at your dealer’s soon! DRIVE! 


WARN MFG, C0, Riverton Box 6064-FR, Seattle 88, Wash 
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. invaluable to the 
practicing forester” — 
FORESTRY CHRONICLE 


FORESTRY 
HANDBOOK 


Editor-in-Chief : 
Reginald D. Forbes, 
Consulting Forester; 






Staff Editor: Arthur B. Meyer, 
Staff Editor, 
“Journal of Forestry” 







For the first time in one volume—all the 
working methods, techniques, and vital 
data of on-the-ground forestry as prac- 
ticed today. Handbook organizes in 
workable, tabular form the essential 
facts of forest management, silvics, silvi- 
culture, watershed management, and all 
other important related subjects. “There 
is no other publication having so com- 
plete a coverage of practical data.” Jour- 
nal of Soil and Water Conservation. 
Edited for the Society of American For- 
esters. 146 Contributing, Consulting Edi- 
tors. 1955. 744 ills., tables; 1,201 pp. 

$15 














The PHYSIOLOGY of 
FOREST TREES 


Edited by Kenneth V. Thimann, 
Harvard University; with 33 Contributors 






An authoritative contribution to biolog- 
ical science resulting from the First In- 
ternational Symposium on Forest Tree 
Physiology. Presents research work in 
nine areas of investigation. Topics in- 
clude the ascent of sap, aspects of trans- 
location, photosynthesis, mineral nutri- 
tion, etc. “An excellent reference source.” 
—AIBS Bulletin. 1958. 233 ills.; 678 pp. 

$12 












FOREST SOILS 


Their Properties and 
Relation to Silviculture 


S. A. Wilde, University of Wisconsin 









Comprehensive guide clearly describes the 
properties of forest soils as related to 
silviculture. Shows how skillful utiliza- 
tion of soil can increase timber output 
and cut operational costs; gives a work- 
ing knowledge of many soils. “An out- 
standing contribution to American for- 
estry literature.”’—Soil Science. 1958. 216 
ills., tables; 537 pp. $8.50 
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Operation Wildlife 


(From page 15) 


stressed as recreational pastimes for 
military personnel in Alaska. An 
Alaskan Command policy directive 
states: “It is the desire of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Alaska, that all 
military personnel and their depend- 
ents be afforded appropriate oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the wildlife resources 
of Alaska, and at the same time be 
made cognizant of the need for con- 
servation of these resources. Fishing, 
hunting, and trapping will be en- 
couraged as recreational activities.” 
The importance of hunting and fish- 
ing to servicemen is shown by the 
fact that they buy from 25 to 30 per 
cent of all licenses sold in Alaska. 

Phase one of the Alaskan Com- 
mand’s fish and wildlife program is 
the training of airmen, soldiers, and 
sailors as conservation officers. This 
is initiated at a comprehensive short 
course conducted each year at the 
University of Alaska. The instruc- 
tors are from the university staff, 
Alaska Co-operative Wildlife Re- 
search Unit, Department of Fish and 
Game, and Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice. All students are volunteers, 
picked by their respective services 
for their interest and background 
fitting them as military conservation 
agents. They receive 44 hours of 
classroom instruction in a 5 and one- 
half day period and tackle lengthy 
assignments after school hours. The 
first class in 1953 had 19 officers and 
enlisted men representing every ma- 
jor command and military base in 
the state. Each year’s class now is 
composed of 50 men, with about one 
half from the Air Force and the re- 
mainder from the Army and Navy. 

Prospective military conservation 
officer trainees must have at least 12 
months of service remaining in their 
Alaska assignment. As would be ex- 
pected, the principal emphasis of 
the training course is on wildlife, 
but the management and wise use 
of other natural resources of Alaska 
also is included. Nearly 230 men 
have completed the course since 
1953, and about 80 remain in Alas- 
ka today. The graduates who are not 
used as conservation officers are 
placed in positions which permit 
them to assist in advancing the over- 
all program in some way. 

The Air Force’s conservation of- 
ficer—and a specified number of con- 
servation officers are set for each air 
installation—may or may not operate 
out of each base’s recreation infor- 
mation office. It is at these offices, 
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however, that the hunting or fish 
ing-minded airman can obtain the 
proper licenses and accurate and 
timely information about regula 
tions and field conditions. Many are 
manned by graduates of the conser 
vation officer’s training course. Pre. 
cautions are taken that no airman or 
officer goes afield in Alaska in ignor- 
ance of applicable hunting and fish. 
ing regulations, closed areas, or the 
type of gear that may be used. 

The educational approach is a 
logical successor to the earlier pro 
gram emphasis on law enforcement, 
It was found that nearly 60 per cent 
of the violations involving service. 
men were of a willful nature. An in- 
formed serviceman, the Air Force 
reasoned, is less likely to go outside 
the law. Since strengthening the 
educational aspect of the program 
the Air Force has found that the 
number of willful violations has 
dropped significantly. 

An Alaska-assigned serviceman, his 
family, and stateside civilians arriv- 
ing there to work on defense projects 
find the military conservation officer 
in the vanguard at the required in- 
doctrinary orientation sessions. All 
new military personnel and govern- 
ment civilian employees must attend 
a general discussion of recreation op- 
portunities, conservation practices, 
and game law enforcement as it per- 
tains to the Air Force’s conservation 
program. Additional topics such as 
making full use of fish and game 
that are bagged and anti-littering of 
campsites, highways, and fishing 
grounds are included. 

Pre-season lectures on hunting and 
fishing are given to all military per- 
sonnel at least once during their 
tour of duty in Alaska by the mili- 
tary conservation officer. The lec 
tures stress the recreational aspects 
of hunting and fishing, good loca- 
tions, service recreation areas, and 
the need for conservation and ob- 
servance of state and federal regula- 
tions. 

Should any new airman think that 
the Air Force is an odd place to be 
hearing about fishing and hunting, 
the conservation officer need only 
point to the Alaska Air Command's 
regulation, which reads: “It is man- 
datory that all military personnel in 
Alaska adhere scrupulously to the 
provisions of the various federal and 
state game laws and regulations gov- 
erning the conservation and taking 
of such Alaskan wildlife resources.” 


















“We put on peeler logs easily and 
leave no tong marks to damage or de- 
value them)’ continues Mr. Yost. “We load 
logs up to the biggest, just over 4,200 
bf’ You can grip firmly, and release 
gently, one big stick or several small 
ones, with International Drott-developed 
top grab-arm control! (Note view below.) 


“I'm a one-man team that works the landing 
alone with the International Drott TD-15 Skid- 
Grapple?’ reports contract log-loader Leonard Yost, 
owner, Leonard Yost Logging Co., Medford, Oregon. 


A. Py How TD-15 Skid-Grapple 
an makes contract log-loader 
a “one-man team’! 


“1 still have time to buck the logs, trim off limbs, 
and push loaded trucks through soft spots? concludes 
Mr. Yost. And his new 6-cylinder 115-hp TD-15 
Skid-Grapple with Shuttle-Bar control has loaded 
144,000 bf in one day! There’s a big-capacity logger- 
designed International Drott Skid-Grapple among 
the many models to give you proven minimum crew 
advantages handling logs, lumber, pulpwood, or mill 
waste. See your International Drott Distributor for 
a demonstration! 


International Harvester Company, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Drott Manufacturing Corp., Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin 


“We load up to 24 trucks daily with no help, and eliminate | [ | T FE w N AT | 0 N AL G 
the need for two men on dangerous work: the top loader and pentru i Se 
hooker!’ adds Mr. Yost. Note how a loading height of 11’ 9”, a senor eeets ¥ 
forward reach of up to 7’ 10”, and positive “feather-touch” load- : DRI LT. 
Mae eee 


control team up to make the job easy. 




















ORESTERS 
ANTED... 


FOR POLE INSPECTORS 








Applications are now being accepted from 
men with forestry training for positions as 
permanent POLE INSPECTORS with our 
fast growing concern. Work consists of 
groundline inspection and _ preservative 
treatment of standing telephone and power 
poles. 


After a period of on-the-job training that 
varies with individual capabilities, Pole 
Inspectors can expect to average in excess 
of $125.00 weekly as foremen in charge of 
crews of from 3 to 5 men. 


If you feel you have the abil- 
ity to: 


@ Meet and deal pleasantly 
with others, including top 
utility executives, 


e Supervise a crew in the 
field, 
e Exercise good judgment 


and show initiative 


And, «re willing to ti avel from 
job to job... 


Write or wire 





UTILITIES DIVISON 
OSMOSE WOOD PRESERVING CO. 
OF AMERICA, Inc. 
988 Ellicott St., Buffalo 9, N. Y. 
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In addition to giving orientation 
lectures to new arrivals, delivering 
pre-season hunting and fishing talks, 
and answering queries on regula- 
tions, gear, and recreation areas, the 
conservation officer carries out the 
on-and-off-base law enforcement and 
co-operative aspects of the overall 
program. The regulations are rath- 
er voluminous on this point as would 
be expected, in order not to trespass 
on the rights of either civilian or 
military anglers and hunters. 


Essentially, the conservation agent 
is instructed to co-operate with the 
state and federal wildlife officials, 
and to apprehend military person- 
nel, either on or off base, “upon rea- 
sonable belief that a violation of fed- 
eral game laws has been commit- 
ted... .” The agents may seize ille- 
gally taken fish and game, search sus- 
pects, and take firearms, fishing gear, 
and other property in the immediate 
possession of offenders. 

They are authorized to apprehend 
civilians who might be violating ap- 
plicable fishing and hunting laws on 
military reservations. The conserva- 
tion agent takes the offender’s weap- 
on or fishing gear and the illegal 
game and obtains his name and ad- 
dress before escorting him off the 
base. The information, evidence, 
and other material is turned over to 
the appropriate state and federal 
conservation agents. 

In another co-operative gesture, 
the state and federal wildlife agen- 
cies can draw upon the military con- 
servation officer to help man game 
checking stations during the hunting 
season. The presence of the conser- 


| vation officer seldom fails to put 


most military hunters in a co-oper- 
ative spirit. The conservation offi- 
cer, they realize, can provide civilian 
authorities with information from 
base files on any serviceman that 
runs afoul of the law. 

The Alaska Air Command also 
has eight recreation areas and rest 
camps that are used during the sum- 
mer time. Some cater to the service- 
man and his family. Others are 
strictly fishing camps where airmen 
and officers on leave are flown into 
remote areas for a stay of three 
or four days’ duration. Overnight 
quarters, boats, motors, and fishing 
gear are provided, and all fish caught 
are weighed, measured, and entered 


| in the record books that later are 


turned over to the civilian wildlife 
authorities. Present at each fishing 
and rest camp is the ubiquitous con- 
servation officer. His job, other than 
supplying know-how and guidance 
to new anglers, is to make sure that 


all the men enjoy their recreation 
within the bounds of regulations for 
protection of the fish resources. 

Without doubt, the best evalua. 
tion of the Alaska Command's fish 
and wildlife conservation program 
should come from those persons who 
have the job of managing fish and 
wildlife resources in Alaska in the 
public interest. These are the pro. 
fessionals, the men of the Alaska De. 
partment of Fish and Game and the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
which, under the statehood act, will 
be turning most of its functions over 
to the new department. 

James W. Brooks, chief of the de. 
partment’s division of game, writes: 
“Insofar as we are able to evaluate 
the military conservation effort in 
Alaska, the overall rating would be 
excellent. We include in this evalu- 
ation military conservation policy as 
well as actual co-operative programs 
and the general conduct of person- 
nel. 


“There are numerous areas where 
this department and the military co- 
operate closely in conservation activ- 
ities. These include the selection of 
military recreation camp sites, creel 
censuses, chemical testing, mosquito 
control, lake rehabilitation on mili- 
tary installations, manpower and 
equipment loans in connection with 
live animal captures and transplants, 
the maintenance of the Kodiak 
hatchery, and others. It would be 
difficult to improve on the particu- 
lar working arrangements we now 
enjoy with the military, and we hope 
that co-operation will be extended to 
new projects as the need for such is 
recognized.” 

Urban C. Nelson is no less effusive 
in his evaluation. “The civilian rate 
of game violations is far in excess of 
violations of the G.I.,” Nelson says. 
“No longer are enforcement officers 
denied access to military bases for 
prosecution of game violators, no 
longer do we have reports of aircraft 
practicing on elk or moose or deck 
guns killing sea otters. Sure, there 
are still game violations and still 
some facilities and equipment used 
in violation of military orders, but 
they are being dealt with in an or- 
derly and proper way. Such viola 
tions are the independent action of 
some officers and enlisted men con- 
trary to military policy.” 

Nelson touches on a point which 
was particularly bothersome to the 
military commanders with whom | 
talked in Alaska last summer. Mili- 
tary regulations, like highway regu: 
lations, are guides for action. Some 
carry little personal obligation othe! 
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than the fact that if an individual 
ignores them and is caught, he is 
unished. 

General Frank <A. Armstrong, 
commander-in-chief of all forces in 
Alaska, and Air Force Generals C. F. 
Necrason, Gordon H. Austin, and 
Colonel Jack A. Gibbs and their 
staff officers all pointed out that ar- 
rest and prosecution records reveal 
a substantial decrease in the number 
of military men who violate hunting 
and fishing regulations. It is their 
hope that continued emphasis on the 
fish and wildlife conservation pro- 
gram, plus co-operation with the 
state and federal authorities in the 
apprehension of the military viola- 
tor, will result in further improve- | 
ments. One violator in uniform | 
tends to bring discredit to the entire | 
military establishment. 

If there is to be any criticism of 
the overall program at the present 
time it would be that, like other 
military programs, its implementa- 
tion is mostly dependent on the per- 
sonal interest of the commanding 
officers. As long as the commands in 
Alaska are vested in men who have | 
sincere personal interest in the wel- | 
fare of the state’s game and fish, this | 
worthwhile program should continue 
to receive necessary support and con- 
tinue to progress. 





Seventh National 
Watershed Congress 
(From page 7) 


Senator Robert S. Kerr of Okla- 
homa, chairman of the Senate Select 
Committee on Water Resources, has 
been invited to be the banquet 
speaker on the evening of April 19. 

Tuesday, April 19, will be devoted 
to special group conferences with 
leading government officials. Partici- 
pants in these workshop type sessions 
include Major General William F. 
Cassidy, Assistant Chief, U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers; Assistant Sur- 
geon General Mark D. Hollis; As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior Ross 
L. Leffler; and Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture Ervin L. Peterson. 

The National Watershed Con- 
gress, A unique organization in the 
conservation hierarchy, is composed 
of 30 national conservation organiza- 
lions, the members of which contrib- 
ute both their time and their money 
to sponsor an annual water work- 


shop and to press for more upstream | 
development work. The Congress | 


has been one of the prime boosters of 
the so-called “small watersheds” de- 
velopment program in America. 
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- « « giwes you a head start 
toward genuine forestry progress 


Proper management of forestry planting 
projects calls for the finest in Evergreen 
Planting Stock available. That’s why it 
will pay you to investigate the superior 
growth and better survival of Suncrest 
Seedlings and Transplants. Hardy, north- 


ern grown Suncrest Stock from finest seed 
sources available insures the compact, 
sturdy growth necessary for successful 
forest development. Suncrest Stock means 
better results for timber, watersheds, soil 
erosion, roadside plantings, etc. 


Suncrest Seedlings and Transplants in a wide range of sizes and ages: 
PINE: White, Red, Austrian, Japanese Black, Griffithii, Ponderosa, Oriental and Scotch 
FIR: Concolor White, Douglas, Balsam and Veitchii 


SPRUCE: White, Norway, Colorado Blue, Engelmann, Black Hills and Black Spruce 
HEMLOCK: Canadian in transplants only. 





Suncrest Evergreen Stock includes many other varie- 
ties ideal for Christmas Trees, Ornamentals, hedges, 
windbreaks, etc. 





Free Catalogue and Planting Guide complete with Prices. 


= SUNCREST EVERGREEN NURSERIES 


Box 5-E Homer City, Penna. 














OTHE WOODS 


with @ 


QNEY MAKER! 


dependable 
POULAN CHAIN SAWS 








More profit —less downtime! POULAN’S versatile ‘59 line gives you three 
great models to choose from... new guides shaped and toughened to do any 
cutting job economically. POULAN Chain Saws are set to pinch pennies like 
never before! See ‘em for yourself —see a POULAN demonstration today! 





CHAIN SAWS] 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
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ENJOY TEN GLORIOUS DAYS IN THE GREAT 
SMOKY MOUNTAINS OF NORTH CAROLINA! 





HE annual spring horseback ride in the Great Smoky Mountains 

National Park of North Carolina-Tennessee will be sponsored again 
this year by The American Forestry Association. The dates for this popu- 
lar trip are June | to June 11. The Smokies offer a never-ending series 
of surprises for those who visit them, and our trip into some of the 
deeper reaches of the park offer a glorious blend of magnificent scenery, 
beautiful] flowering shrubs, and dense hardwood forests. 


A group of 20 riders, one of whom may be you if you desire, will 
assemble at Cataloochee Ranch on Fie Top Mountain to spend ten 
glorious days riding to Sheepback Lookoff, Purchase Mountain, Paul’s 
Gap, Balsam Mountain, and other interesting points in the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park, North Carolina. The facilities of Cataloochee 
Ranch are excellent and will be the headquarters for seven daily rides. 
There will be a three-day pack trip from a base camp in the Park, which 
includes a ride to the crest of Mt. Sterling. 


Accommodations are limited to a congenial group of 20 riders. Make 
your reservations early and enjoy the superlative scenery, rushing waters, 
smoke-blue peaks, and flame azaleas, laurel, iris and dogwood. $200 from 
Asheville, North Carolina, and return. 


Write or wire for detailed information, itinerary, and reservations 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 











Metal Detector Save Machinery! 
Stop the Accident Before It Happens 
SCR-625 METAL DETECTOR 


Recommended by U. S. Forest Service and in numerous articles for 

finding concealed metal in logs and timber products. The Dantzler 

Lbr. Co., Perkinston, Miss., reports an estimated savings of $5,000 to 
i — yearly. Write us for copy of free report of U. S. Forest 
| Service. 
The SCR-625 is a portable instrument which may be used in the field 
to give an audible indication of buried metal in logs, underground, or 
in water. It may also be connected permanently with suitable auto- 
matic control devices for stopping machinery should imbedded metal 
in logs be encountered. 
Detector is shipped in handy portable carrying case with instructions 
and ready to operate except for batteries. Ship. wt. 55 Ibs. Our 
recent Government surplus purchase allows the present low price of $79.50 ea. New set of Batteries, per 
set—$6.27. Special price to quantity users or dealers upon request. 

We maintain service and parts of the SCR-625. Parts price list on request. 


d Metal detectors $39.50 


ESSE RADIO COMPANY 
Indianapolis 25, Indiana Phone: Melrose 4-8328 





42 W. South Street 
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Mending A Mountain 
(From page 23) 


worst wind storms in recent years 
swept across Utah from Wyoming, 
leaving extensive damage in its wake, 
Some advised calling off the Satur. 
day tree planting. But Mr. Bair 
stuck with the original plan, and he 
wasn't disappointed. Early Saturday 
morning, scouts and their leaders, 
forestry and soil conservation offici- 
als returned to the burn. Mr. Sto- 
blom and Mr. Edwards demonstrated 
proper methods of planting. Then, 
using the same system of assigning 
work areas as before, the young 
planters set out 3,000 trees and 5,000 
more iris rhizomes in three and one. 
half hours! Old time forestry and 
conservation leaders of the area were 
thrilled by the youngsters’ feat, and 
the Salt Lake Tribune observed edi- 
torially “. . . a byproduct of the re. 


seeding project on the face of the 


Wasatch . . . should prove as impor- 
tant as the restoration of the vegeta- 
tive cover and topsoil . . . the volun- 
teer workers will have an opportun- 
ity to observe, over the years, the 
miracles that can be wrought in 
curing a cancer on a hillside. . .” 

But the tired boys and girls who 
went home that last Saturday in 
October weren't thinking about 
“curing a cancer on a hillside.” They 
were enjoying that heady feeling of 
a difficult job well done. 


Reading About Resources 
(From page 37) 


people can be as much a distraction 
in a book as they can be in the park. 
Yet considering the crowded condi- 
tions of the parks today, there is a 
certain ironic accuracy in photos 
that almost invariably impose hu. 
man bodies between you and what 
you're looking at. 

The text is folksy and pleasant, 
just right if you're either very sleepy 
or in junior high school. However, 
special inserts for each park, printed 
in yellow blocks, provide nutshell 
summaries of the pertinent data and 
are useful. 

I do not mean to depreciate the 
place of such a book. It is perfect 
for winter-time dreaming, when the 
days are short and everybody in the 
family has colds. Then by merely 
identifying yourself with the various 
handsome young people in these pic 
tures, you forget for a few hours 
that it is still February; you evel 
forget for an hour that you must be 
in the office tomorrow at nine. ‘That 
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js a service for any book to perform; 
and, unlike tranquilizers, you don’t 
need a prescription; you only need 
$11.50. 

From these beautiful playgrounds 
so near at hand, another new book 
urns our attention to a far-away 
subject, indeed: the sun. If you are 
not now convinced that this is the 
primary resource (making possible 
the existence of life on earth) the 
lat chapter of Kare Kiepenheuer’s 
The Sun is as persuasive proof as 
you are likely to find. 

Published by the University of 
Michigan Press (Ann Arbor, 1959) 
asa volume in the distinguished Ann 
Arbor Science Library, The Sun is 
one of the most sensibly illustrated, 
and readable, books on any aspect of 
the heavens that I have seen. It is an 
A-to-Z introduction to a subject that 
we laymen know less about, consid- 


Challenge at 
(From 


improvement over the wooden ones, 
which are quick to rot and slippery 
when wet. They will be 650 feet 
long, inclining vertically about 75 
leet, the average distance between 
high and low water levels. 

The overall preparation entails 
effort almost akin to city planning. 

Last summer while the Bureau of 
Reclamation began raising its mighty 
wall along with the sweaty task of 
clearing trees and brush from 350 
miles of shore area, the Forest Serv- 
ice began its first new campgrounds. 

Meandering northeast from Dutch 
John, an aluminum-covered boom 
town, is the Pacific Northwestern 
Gas Line road. It falters and tum- 
bles along, expiring and reviving 
again, all the way from Texas up 
through Oregon and Washington. 
In the near future the first three or 
four miles outside Dutch John will 
be transformed into a road leading 
to Little Hole, one of the first new 
campgrounds. It rests amid junipers 
and sandstone at the confluence of 


: shallow canyons, looking south to- 
| ward verdant ranch land. Not long 
| ago, really, it was a favorite hide- 


away for bad men. Sheltered and 
near a fordable stretch of river, it 
was only a hop and a skip (with 
some good sweaty galloping) to the 
Wyoming border—whenever the law 
got panting too loud. 

Fording the river at Little Hole is 
not always a cinch, however. Last 
summer a horse and rider tried it, 
only to plunge out of sight. Their 
refreshing swim landed them on a 
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ering its incomparable importance, 
than any other. 

A second book from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, this one in its 
Ann Arbor Paperback Series, is a 
new reprint of one of the most con- 
troversial essays ever published: 
Population: The First Essay by 
Thomas Robert Malthus, an English 
clergyman who was ahead of his 
time in 1798, and who remains so to- 
day, in 1960. 

This essay was the first careful at- 
tempt to evaluate the dangers, and 
the causes, of over-population. Mal- 
thus was wrong in some respects, and 
is occasionally accused of being 
wrong in all respects, yet his reputa- 
tion has not only weathered a cen- 
tury and a half of storms, but grows 
today in the ugly glow of an actual 
population explosion that threatens 
to upset the West’s best laid and 
most urgent plans. 


Flaming Gorge 


page 18) 


sandbar 100 yards downstream. 

Two miles the opposite direction 
from town, along the main highway, 
a state road travels southwest. It 


winds by the Dutch John camp- | 


ground, also completed this summer. 
The campground will have docking 
facilities and lies next to an over- 
look above the dam. From here you 
can see men at work and hear the 
groan of machines above a river the 
color of faded army fatigues. 

The road bucks past a small pic- 
nic site and on through a mile-and- 


a-half area which will ultimately | 
host commercial recreation, boating, | 


picnicking, and camping, then drops 
south crossing the state suspension 


bridge, which will eventually come | 


out, to accommodate the burgeoning 
waters. 

Climbing steeply through juniper 
and birch-leaf mahogany, the road 
passes yellow flags marking the fu- 
ture high water level. Imagine 
campgrounds with their boating fa- 
cilities, poised and waiting for the 
water, water which will ease stealth- 
ily through the dusty sage, drowning 
parts of the road. 

Cedar springs surrounded 
choke cherries and juniper (falsely 
called cedar) mark the final camp- 


by | 


ground to reach completion last | 


fall. Beyond this spot the road 
strikes the Vernal Highway, which 
is the sole link between Flaming 
Gorge country (Daggett County) and 
the rest of Utah. 

The jaunt over the High Uintas 
to Vernal took two days astride a 
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A PROFITABLE PAIR 
FOR ALL FORESTERS 


These Bartlett Saws are 
widely used by Conserva- 
tion Departments, Mu- 
nicipalities and Public 
Utilities. 

M-414 MEYLAN SAW 
(right) saves up to 25% in 
time in pruning of coniferous 
forests by enabling a man of 
average height to trim 9% 
feet above the ground. 16 or 
18-inch curved blade of 
B® heavy tool steel has 7 teeth 
“ per inch. Specially tapered 
36” axe handle speeds work, 
lessens fatigue. 


M-414, 16” Blade $12.00 
M-414, 18” Blade $12.50 
Fast-cutting NO. 44 POLE 
SAW (left) for higher 
limbs. 16” peg tooth blade, 
7 teeth per inch. Hook for 
hanging on limb when not 
in use. Blade ground for 
clearance and to _ prevent 
binding. Adjustable to opera- 
tor’s position. Sitka spruce 
poles in 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16° 





lengths. 
one piece poles. 
8’—$13.30 
4 10’— 14.00 
| 12’— 14.55 
14’— 15.00 
16’— 15.70 


sections available 
No.-44 at extra price 
Above Prices Delivered in U.S.A. 


Write for catalog showing all Bartlett Tools 
and Supplies. 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


3019 E. Grand Blvd. Detroit 2, Mich. 














BETTER SURVIVAL, 
BETTER GROWTH 


WITH 


ROOTSPRED TREE PLANTERS 


ROOTSPRED "Lake States" Scalper re- 


duces competition 15” each side of 


planted tree. 
All our planters cultivate soil to 14” be- 
low surface—several inches below bottom 
of trench. Promotes early root growth at 
deeper levels 


Scalper removed or installed in a minute. 
Non-clogging 


Rootspred has an economical, heavy-duty, 
lift-type planter at only $275 
Satisfaction guaranteed on all our prod- 
ucts 


© We have sharp edge bedlifters and root 
pruners 


For specifications, prices, photos, 
write: 


ROOTSPRED 


St. Petersburg, Pennsylvania 
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For 


TIMBER 
CRUISERS and 
FORESTERS 


THE BRUNTON 
POCKET TRANSIT 








! IT’S HANDY... 

1 weighs only 9 oz.; 23%” x 3x 1%"; 
: easy to carry in pocket, on belt, in car. 
' IT’S VERSATILE... 

H ideal for preliminary and supp tary 
‘ surveying; used as a compass, transit, 
; level, plumb, alidade, clinometer. 

‘ Shows direction to 1°; level, slope or 
‘ ents ° 

i grade within 1°. 

t IT’S MADE TO LAST A LIFETIME 
; “Over 60,000 Brunton Transits since 1896” 

1 See your local engineering supply house 
H or WRITE FOR CATALOG 

1 *Brunton is a registered trademark of 


Wn. AINSWORTH & SONS, Inc. 


2151 LAWRENCE ST. + DENVER 5, COLORADO 

















L 
HAS IT OCCURRED 
TO YOu? 


There are many members and friends 
of The American Forestry Association who 
find it impractical to contribute to its 
educational activities during their life- 
time. Gifts in the form of a bequest are 
welcomed. Officers of the Association will 
gladly consult at any time with those who 
wish to know more about designating 
gifts for educational work in forest con- 
servation. 

Following is a paragraph suitable for 
incorporation in wills: 

“I hereby give, devise and bequeath 
_-.-----..--...-.-. to The American Forestry 
Association, Washington, D. C., a non- 
profit District of Columbia corporation, 
or its successor, or successors, for the pur- 
pose of promoting the corporate activities 
of said Association.” 


THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 

















horse not long ago. Now it takes 
less than two hours by car. 

Looping west for the town of Ma- 
nila, the road passes picnic and 
camping sites amid meadows, stands 
of aspen, and battalions of stalwart 
yellow pine. 

Some four miles east of the state 
road-Vernal highway junction, there 
is a cutoff to Green Lake and the 
famed Red Gorge Overlook where 
the Forest Service has constructed a 
new road and barriers. From the rim 
a viewer gets a light-headed heart- 
palpitating feeling, a result of the 
mile-wide chasms between canyon 
walls and 1,700 feet of hungry space 
down to the river. 


Down Sheep Creek Canyon the 
main road arcs through a paradise 
for geologists and shutter bugs, 
where a billion years of variegated 
rock strata is represented within 20 
miles—“the drive through the ages.” 
Emerging from the canyon it hair- 
pins and jogs through Lucerne Val- 
ley to Manila. A jaunt through Ma- 
nila and nearby Linwood, back to 
Dutch John by way of the Gorge, 
completes a 60-mile orbit. 


Anyone stopping in one of these 
little towns to “mosey around a 
spell” will be hard put to decide 
which is the more colorful—Flaming 
Gorge geography, or its people and 
history. It was only about 15 years 
ago that certain of the local gentry 
stashed away their “shootin’ arns!” 
Cattle rustling, once conducted on a 
grand scale, continues in a much- 
subdued fashion. Folks in Manila 
will tell you how three rustlers 
bumped heads with the law last 
year. Seems they’d stolen a calf, quar- 
tered it, and prepared to take off 
with the carcass in the car trunk. 
Trouble was . . . the car wouldn’t 
kick over, and when the three got 
back with a mechanic the sheriff was 
there, just parin’ his nails and a- 
waitin’. 

The culprits had been exposed by 
a cow—the calf’s mamma—who had 
tromped round and round the stalled 
auto mooing dismally—loudly, too. 

Today gunsmoke fades over his- 
tory that could fodder the next hun- 
dred years of TV westerns. A few 
old-timers will see a new era of com- 
mercial combustion in those little 
towns—motels and restaurants main- 
ly—to meet the widening flow of 
tourists and the workers on the dam. 

Besides making Flaming Gorge 
and vicinity a fine place to play, the 
Forest Service will continue its mul- 
tiple use land management program, 
convinced that man, properly con- 
trolled and directed, can utilize na- 
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ture’s resources without destroying 
her beauty. This year, for example, 


three different timber sales were 
made on the Ashley National Forest 
near Flaming Gorge, totalling at 
least 700,000 board feet. Through 
timber sales and other revenue 
sources, the Forest Service is one of 
the few government agencies that re. 
turns more money to the treasury 
than its costs of operation. 

Timber is harvested judiciously. 
Only the “ripe” trees are cut—many 
of which must either be harvested 
or fall prey to insects and disease 
and contaminate their neighbors. 

Although the reservoir will cover 
certain grazing areas, ranching, the 
main livelihood, will continue under 
Forest Service supervision, the guid. 
ing motto as always, “the greatest 
good for the greatest numer in the 
long run.” 


Hunting and fishing will continue 
in conjunction with the Utah and 
Wyoming fish and game depart- 
ments. Flaming Gorge and environ; 
yield an average 3,250 deer to hunt 
ers annually. The reservoir itseli 
will one day be good habitat for 
rainbow trout and kokanee salmon, 
once the trash fish are exterminated. 

The prodigious recreational ef. 
fort at Flaming Gorge represents 2 
major step in “Operation Outdoors, 
a program inaugurated by the For 
est Service to meet America’s explod- 
ing, all-but-alarming, urge for out: 
door recreation. During the past 12 
years recreation time in our nation- 
al forests has increased 275 per cent. 


Vacationers spent a total of 236,000 F 


years in these forests during 1958 
The boom results from many factor 
—our leavening population, _ the 
shortening work week, increased per: 
sonal income in relationship to tht 
gross national product (total value 
of goods and services preduced with- 
ing the nation) and more comfort 
able, attractive camping facilities. 


According to a U. S. Census Bu 
reau projection our population will 
break 200 million within the nex f 
Within the next centun > 


decade. 
there will be a billion people in 
America if the present birth rate i 
maintained. Regardless, 


soon be almost overwhelming. 


Providing America with more an 


better recreation, satisfying the ever 
increasing demands on the product 
of nature, preserving her beauty . - 
this is a challenge which must be 
met—a plain case of sink or swim 
The challenge is now being met 4 
Flaming Gorge, and this is only the 
beginning. 
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Western Forest Highways Come of Age 
(From page 44) 


Denver you can now ascend the 
Front Range even in winter to an 
elevation of 11,314 feet at Berthoud 


| Pass. There you can watch the Den- 


ver folk enjoy their skiing. In Mon- 
tana, it’s the 4700-foot high Lookout 


| Pass in the Rockies that goes through 


the Lolo National Forest into the 
mining area of Wallace, Idaho. Far- 
ther north in the Flathead Forest is 


tional Park. 
It was mainly in Colorado, how- 
ever, that I found the national for- 


> est highways that climb to mountain 
| passes of really impressive altitudes. 
' Here are the highest roads in the 


United States—25 of them, all but 


' one rising to over 10,000 feet eleva- 


tion. Loveland Pass is eight feet less 
than 12,000 feet. All these passes 


» now are crossed by forest highway 


routes — some unfortunately not yet 
improved. 

It turns out that this western for- 
est highway system today, with its 
east-west roads across the high moun- 
tains, would reach halfway around 
the world. On paper, it totals 12,363 
miles, but much is still in the mak- 
ing. It was in 1921, when Congress 
increased appropriations for “. . . the 
survey, construction, reconstruction, 
and maintenance of forest roads of 
primary importance to the state, 
counties, or communities within, ad- 
joining, or adjacent to the national 
forests . . .” that the job really be- 
gan to take visible shape. Little for- 
est roads had already been building 
for five years. This Federal High- 
way Act meant real progress—a forest 
highway system. Since then $175 
million has been allotted for forest 
highways to this western forest em- 
pire. “And the western states have 
put up as much or more,” exclaims 
the informed Westerner. 

True enough, but building most 
of these forest highways has been the 
job of the United States Govern- 
ment. Its Bureau of Public Roads 
handles hundreds of millions in fed- 
eral aid through the state highway 
departments, but in the national for- 
€sts it builds its own highways. For 
then it has a permanent force of sea- 
soned engineers. They work from 
Canada to Mexico in the short field 
season that seldom exceeds 150 days 
in high places. In the last quarter 
century, this organization has done 
some of the toughest road building 
anywhere in the world. 

Take that job on the Santiam 


River route in Oregon. 
it was a “truck trail” hewn from a 
rocky mountainside above the obvi- 
ously easy location long pre-empted 
by a logging railroad in the canyon. 
Incidentally, this railroad hauls 20,- 
000,000 foot board measure of logs 
annually to the lumber mills. Well, 
the railroad will go out. Log haul- 
ing will be done over the new road 
but, meanwhile, the railroad was 
shoved to one side—relocated—and 
miles of it “planked” so motor ve- 
hicles could use it while the new 
forest highway was being built. This 
highway was all but started when 
the War Department’s new flood 
control plans changed everything. 
The new highway line had to be 
lifted out of the reservoir bottoms 
and placed high on the mountain- 
side where portions cling on con- 
crete trestles. The cost was trebled, 


but the Corps of Engineers paid the | 


difference — one big mile will cost 
$770,000! A mountain stream—Sar- 
dine Creek—temporarily had to be 
flumed 40 feet above and over the 
old road. Some miles involve single 
rock “cuts” in the mountainside that 
run to 100,000 cubic yards. And 
from top of cut to toe of fill it’s 


often 400 feet! The Swedish fore- | 


man Lind told me he had 190 men 
at work on one section—mostly drill- 
ing, blasting, and moving rock. On 
another section big “D-8 cats” were 
hauling 18 cubic yard “carryalls” in 


Formerly, | 
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B.B. Fan Drive Pumps 


@ B.B. Slip-on Units 
Pump and Engine 


@ Slip-on Units Complete 
Pump, Engine, Tank, Complet- 
ing Materials, All on steel skids 


Compensating By-passes 
High Pressure Hose 
Pistol Grip Cut-offs 
Combination nozzles 
Vacuum Lift Systems 
Automatic Float Valves 
Tree Injectors 

Pressure Type 

Tree Marking Guns 
Pressure Type 

Stainless Steel Drip 
Torches 

Flame Guns 


Angle Gauges 
For Estimating Basal Area 


Write For Free Catalog 


PANAMA PUMP CO. 
410 So. 37th Ave. 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 











WOODMAN’S PAL 


The Sportsman's brush-axe, for adven- 
turous days in field and forest! Makes 
play out of clearing trails and campsite; 


building campfires, lean-tos and shelters! 

IDEAL GIFT FOR OUTDOORSMEN 
THE VICTOR TOOL CoO. INC. 
BOX 472, OLEY, PA. 
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FOR SALE 


SOUTHERN PINE SEED 
° Loblolly 
e Slash 
® Longlea‘ 
e Shortleaf 


quantities for Direct Seeding 





TREATED WITH RODENT AND BIRD REPELLENT ON REQUEST 





BALDWIN, GEORGIA 





SOUTHERN SEED COMPANY 


Collectors and Distributors of Tested Tree Seed Specializing in the Southern Pines 


PHONE 1404 
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NEL-SPOT 
PAINT 


HAMMER 
and Log Marking Paint 


Solve your problem of identifying wood by 
Specie, Type, Owner, Jobber, Mill or Cut- 
ting Season. Ideal for Inventory Control 
or locating brands. 

Easy to identify — Simple to use — A light 
tap of the porous applicator leaves a 
Bright, Durable, Water Resistant Color 
Spot. (Cap prevents dry-in of applicator). 
Choice of many colors. 


TRY IT — WRITE 






THE NELSON COMPANY 


Iron. Mountain, Michigan (Box 349) 


Montgomery, Alabama (Box 1892) 





HACKMATACK 
CAMP FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
INTERESTED IN 
SCIENCE AND NATURAL HISTORY 
A wonderful spot for youngsters 7-12 
years of age! Here in the beautiful Berk- 
shires our special facilities and expert 
staff is ready to help those interested 

in natural history subjects. 
Geology, botany, birds, conservation, the 
sky, and all that lives in the earth, the 
air and water. 
Swimming, riding, shop, crafts, daily farm 
activities. 
Eight week season only 
@ Write about your child to e 


GEORGE F. DILLMAN 
OTIS, MASS. 
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a “dirt” cut with not too much rock. 
The big tires of these earth-moving 
| units stand higher than a man’s head 
and cost a small fortune, but the 
| fleet of five is moving over 5,000 
cubic yards per day. Rock cuts are 
another matter—some of them in 
ledges of unusual hardness, so hard 
| that “bits” dull in two inches of pen- 
| etration. Only the most experienced 
drilling and powdermen are em- 
ployed in this hazardous ledge work. 
I saw their blasted rocks bounding 
down the long slopes. Their job 
runs in two nine-hour shifts. At 
| night there are bright floodlights. In 
| sections under the excavation need- 
| ed to “bench in” the road above, 
| night traffic on the old road is for- 
| bidden. I watched men of the night 
| shift selecting their “luncheon’— 
| each man for himself—from a tempt- 
ing array of meats, breads, condi- 
| ments, sweets, and fruits. This is a 
large and important forest highway 
link in the through road to central 
Oregon. Its building is tough work. 
It needed, for example, new tempo- 
rary construction roads — “turkey 
tracks’”—broken through on the steep 
mountainsides, mostly with Cater- 
pillar tractors pushing bulldozer 
blades. On such tough and danger- 
| ous work an operator must have 
| skill and courage, but he can drive 
his ‘‘cat” only three or four days at 
a time. He must then have a less 
wearing and safer job. 


In almost any national forest high- 
way construction there still remains 
| pioneer flavor and keen adventure. 

It has a wilderness aspect. There are 

transportation difficulties. | Nearly 
every job requires self-help that 
makes it unique—water supply, com- 
munications with the outside, grub 
for the crew, protection of the camp 
meat from bears, a volunteer cook 
when the main cook quits, rattle- 
| snakes in the canyon, broken legs 
| from slips on the ledge, accidents 








PANAMA 


Your tremendous interest in our Seeder, announced 


in the November 1959 issue, page 57, is gratifying. 


Because of the wide variation in the size and shape of the various species 
of Pine Seed, an individual trigger is required for each type. Stock triggers 
are for either Loblolly; Slash; Short Leaf; White Pine; Ponderosa or Doug- 


las Fir. For other types, a sample of seed may be required. 


PANAMA PUMP COMPANY 


410 South 37th Avenue 


Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
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with axes. And so the chiefs of party 
and the resident engineers in charge 
are usually seasoned middle-aged 
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men who have grown wise with their § alons 
years in the hills. ‘They are also con. The 
fronted with big decisions. Shall the & swatl 
line climb on a long sidehill grade & were 
on this northern California moun. ff piles 
tain, or should it follow the Smith work 
River and reach the pass into Ore. trees, 
gon by a series of “switchbacks”~ ings. 
tourists like switchbacks but they & crew 
are not so good for trucks, especially JB wact 
for log trucks. Shall we stay on one & “gre 
bank of the Locksa River in Idaho fH | nev 
or cross it twice? Shall we make an. § of le 
other channel change on this stream ff lone! 
in the Cascade foothills? How shall J and 
we avoid these spring snowbanks in & 
the Rocky Mountain Pass—can we & 
afford to tunnel the ridge? 

Be it climbing the Mogellon Fault 
up Oak Creek in Arizona or ascend 
ing the slopes of Beartooth Moun. & hard 
tain in Montana, there always are} At 
“line” problems in a climbing road J reco: 
that tax the skill of seasoned “loca upor 
tors.” One thrill came when, by §& publ 
hard study of maps and much climb- & lion 
ing over Utah cliffs, there developed FF the : 
unexpected places to turn the line- FH abou 
places that the best locators ap : of th 
proved! Occasionally danger lurks and 
in the high places—a survey crew with 
once was lost in an August snow § the 
storm on that Beartooth Plateau & the 
north of Yellowstone Park. Another F bur 
crew in Montana, a group of rock fF Ina 
men, was saved from death when the FF met! 
Public Roads engineer ordered FR cred 
them off a rock ledge. There was a FF co-0 
typical high mountain thundershow- FF the 
er starting when he came upon the f) B 
bare ledge pricked full of drill holes FH nati 
loaded with dynamite. The firing f% sout 
wires leading to the blasting caps F 
were in place. He sensed that a flash 
of lightning might fire the blast and § 
shouted for the men to leave. They § 
did, and stood wondering only for 
a moment before the blast tore off D 
the mountainside. B forn 

They make a “reconnaissance”- §§ Nor 
those location engineers—a_ recon FF the 
naissance with photographs. On the § vers 
prints they show proposed “line.” FF Stat 
Often I have marveled at their bold: § tay, 
ness and ingenuity. In the report § Co} 
must be the presumptive drainage §§ pyj 
structures, the yards of material to spe 
be moved, and the cost of the oper stay 
ation. Cost is always the stern mas J ang 
ter. “There’s a lot of cross drainage & ine, 
between miles 28 and 32, but it’ r 
cheaper to take it than to go up the - 
South Fork,” reads a typical story. 0 

Then comes a .:ay when the con & as ¢ 
tractor moves in with his axemen to P 








clear a camp site. Contractors are 
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tye clever at that. They will have dry 
ye ground and plenty of good water. It 
ed was fall weather when we climbed 
ir — along the slopes of Mount Rainier. 
n— The “clearing” had made a wide 





| swath through the forest and there 
t were leaping cones of flame from 
piles of “slashings.” High up men 
worked in the snow, felling more 
) trees, piling and burning their slash- 
ings. In the spring would come a 
§ crew of picked workmen. Many con- 
} actors have “hard rock” men who 
» “grew up with a drill in their hands.” 
F | never cease to admire these drillers 
B of ledge far ahead and high in the 
lonely places. To size up the rock 

F and sink the holes and load them 
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hardwoods and waste material. 
Another outstanding fire control 
record, set in 1957, was improved 
= upon in 1958. On all forest land— 
} public and private—only 3.25 mil- 
lion acres burned, compared with 
the immediate past 5-year average of 
about 7 million acres annually. Most 
) of the 1958 fire damage was on state 
and private lands, and most of that 
within the 11 southern states. On 
the 199 million acres protected by 
» the Forest Service, 116,000 acres 
» burned—down from 141,000 in 1957. 
| In addition to improved fire fighting 
methods and equipment, much 
credit for these records is due the 
co-operative prevention efforts under 
the Smokey Bear symbol. 

Because more than half of the 
nation’s forest fires occur in the 
south, a new prevention program 
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® Dr. Yoho brings a wealth of in- 
| ‘ormation and experience to the 














"- HH North Carolina study. Educated at 
on & the University of Georgia, State Uni- 
the : versity of New York, and Michigan 
id p Slate University, he subsequently 
ye ea at Stephen F. Austin State 
age ma lege, _Towa State College, and 
ton. uke l niversity, and completed 
“ oe assignments for the Lake 
as ates Forest Experiment Station 
- and the Southeastern Forest Experi- 
it’ ment Station. 

the Dr. Yoho has authored some 15 
' publications dealing with forest eco- 
on ee the more important insofar 
“2h is study is concerned, being: 





Private Forest Landownership and 
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with powder these “Sons of Mary” 

have no fear. 

They say to the mountains, “Be ye re- 
moved!” They say to the lesser floods, 
“Be dry!” 

Under their rods are the rocks reproved— 
they are not afraid of that which is high. 

Then do the hilltops shake to the summit 
—then is the bed of the deep laid bare. 

That the Sons of Mary may overcome it, 
pleasantly sleeping and unaware. 

They finger death at their gloves’ end where 
they piece and repiece the living wires. 

He rears against the gates they tend; they 
feed him hungry behind their fires. 

Early at dawn, ere men see clear, they 
stumble into his terrible stall, 

And hale him forth like a haltered steer, 
and goad and turn him till evenfall. 

—Rudyard Kipling 
(To be continued) 


| Report of the Chief 


(From page 8) 


designed especially for this region 
was set up. It will operate as a sup- 
plement to the overall national Co- 
operative Forest Fire Prevention 
Campaign. 

The country’s first forest conser- 
vation postage stamp was brought 
out by the Post Office Department in 
1958, further spreading the message 
of conserving valuable forest re- 
sources. The new 4-cent stamp was 
issued October 27, at Tucson, Ari- 
zona, on the 100th anniversary of 
the birth of Theodore Roosevelt, one 
ot the nation’s earliest and most 
effective forest conservationists. Tuc- 
son was selected as the place for the 
first-day issue because The American 
Forestry Association, the nation’s 
oldest national forestry organization, 
was holding its annual meeting there. 


: North Carolina Landownership Project 


(From page 7) 


Management in Michigan; Influence 
of Forest Economic Factors on the 
Evaluation of Forest Rehabilitation 
Programs; Influence of Some Public 
Assistance Programs on Forest Land- 
ownerships in Michigan; The Eco- 
nomic Problems of Small Forest 
Ownership in the Southeast. 

Mr. Thompson, currently engaged 
in graduate study at Duke Univer- 
sity under Dr. Yoho’s direction, will 
be assigned an appropriate portion 
of the North Carolina Landowner- 
ship Project for intensive study to- 
ward his Ph.D. dissertation. He ma- 
jored in Economics and Sociology 
at Yale University (BA. 1951) and 
received the Master of Forestry de- 
gree from the same institution in 
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Sh» side plate? 
Only FILE-N-JOINT gives pos- 
itive, dial-controlled accuracy 
for all angles, file height and 
position! Only FILE-N-JOINT 
does both jobs: Filing and joint- 
ing! Over 100,000 chain saw 
users solve their sharpening 
problems with FILE-N-JOINT; 
world's largest selling chain 
sharpener. 
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ANGLE CONTROL 





FILE HEIGHT AND 
RIDER DEPTH CONTROL. 
UNIFORM TILT. 
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For complete information see 


your dealer or distributor or 
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NYGRAN INDUSTRIES LTD. 
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for the best results 
plant 
Pikes Peak Nursery 


stock 

SCOTCH PINE 

(Pinus sylvestris) Per 100 
(2-0), 2 yr., S., " 
(2-0), 2 yr., S. ins. 2.75 
(3-0), 3 yr., S., ins. 4.25 
(2-2), 4 yr., T., i 
2-31,35 ¥., T., 


WHITE PINE 

(Pinus strobus) 
(2-0), 2 yr., S., 4to 6ins. 
(3-0), 3 yr., S., 5 to 10 ins. 
(2-1), 3 yr., T., 3to 6ins. 
(2-2), 4 yr., T., 6 to 14 ins. 


COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE 
(Picea pungens) 

(2-0), 2 yr., S., 

(3-0), 3 yr., S., 

(3-0), 3 yr., S., 

(2-2), 4 yr., T., 


NORWAY SPRUCE 
(Picea abies) 

(2-0), 2 yr., 

(3-0), 3 yr., 

(2-2), 4 yr., 

(2-3), 5 yr., 


DOUGLAS FIR 

(Pseudotsuga taxifolia) 
(2-0), 2 yr., S., 4to 7 ins. 
(3-0), 3 yr.,S., 5 to 12 ins. 
(3-2), S:yf., 1, 8 to 14 ins. 
CANADIAN HEMLOCK 

(Tsuga canadensis) 
(2-1), 3 yr., T., 4to 6ins. 
(3-1), 4 yr., T., 5 to 12 ins. 
WHITE FLOWERING DOGWOOD 


(Cornus florida) 


(2-0), 2 yr., S., 12 to 18 ins. 7.5C 
(3-0), 3 yr.,S., 24 to 30 ins. 12.00 


Order Now 
for 
Spring Planting 
We also have a large selection of Orna- 
mentals, Shrubs, Shade Trees, Flowering Trees 


and Nut Trees. Special Discount to—Land- 
scapers, Licensed Dealers and Nurserymen. 


Write for Free Catalog or Call: 
Hopkins 5-5696 


‘Pikes Peak Nurseries 


. = Quality Nursery Stock For More Than 35 Years 


801 WATER STREET INDIANA 4, PA. 




















Amazing HAVAHART trap captures raiding rats, rabbits, 
squirrels, skunks, weasels, ete. Takes mink, coons without 
injury. Straying pets, poultry released unhurt. Open ends 
give animal confidence. Fully guaranteed. No jaws or 
springs to break. Rustproof. Sizes for all needs. Send 
for booklet on trapping secrets illustrated by Carl Burger. 


HAVAHART, 155-F Water Street, Ossining, N. Y. 


oo send me FREE new 40-page booklet and price list. 
ame 
Address 











1956. After a brief assignment in 
economics at the Southeastern For- 
est Experiment Station he became an 
instructor in Forest Management at 
Yale for two and a half years. 

Mr. Pomeroy, a graduate of Duke 
University and Michigan State Uni- 
versity was, prior to his AFA ap- 
pointment, chief of Forest Manage- 
ment Research in the Northeastern 
Forest Experiment Station, leader of 


— 


the Lake City, Florida Research 
Center, and silviculturist at the 
Franklin, Virginia Research Center, 
which also included the coastal plain 
of North Carolina. Earlier he wa 
in charge of federal farm-forestn 
work in Kentucky and initiated ; 
forest farming research project iy 
Wisconsin. He has written about 10) 
popular and scientific articles op 
forestry. 


Fun In the Woods and On the Open Road 


(From page 32) 


League.” But even in my years 
there, some ten years after Crocher- 
on’s, we ags had sometimes to stride 
along, unheeding, with all possible 
dignity and our ears burning when 
some raucous arts students would 
put their heads together and give 
“The Cow College Yell.” 

It went thus: “Cornell, I yell, 
yell, yell, Cornell.” Then a long 
““M—ooo,” a slight pause, and final- 
ly three slow claps of the cupped 
hands: Flop, Flop, Flop. 

That surely must have been a trial 
to young Bert Crocheron’s proud 
spirit. I have sometimes thought it 
might account for his constant in- 
sistence that students and teachers 
of agriculture be as well clad, well 
groomed, and as little the “dub” as 
students and teachers of anything 
else. 

“That New York dude,” they 
called him when he opened school 
at Sparks. The bend of his shoul- 
ders, almost a hump, compelled 
good tailoring to maintain his con- 
stant appearance of keen alertness. 
His coal-black hair he wore en bross, 
like a modern crew-cut, and whether 
afield or in the classroom he was al- 
ways well turned-out. He drove an 
open car, a Stutz, the first one ever 
seen in that upper end of our coun- 
ty. Even more remarkable to our 
country way of thinking, he liked to 
walk. He didn’t simply walk: he 
strode, with those long and agile legs 
of his. I paced him once by watch 
and pedometer on the old C & O 
canal towpath. We did just a shade 
under six miles in an hour. 

It is true, as I think I indicated 
earlier in this chronicle, that through 
the pronouncements of Liberty Hyde 
Bailey and his Country Life Com- 
mission of which Gifford Pinchot 
was a member, we younger students 
of agriculture understood that it all 
related somehow or other to the con- 
servation of native country values, 
outdoor virtues, and the preserva- 
tion of the natural scene. Yet if any- 


one had told us in those days that 
having fun in the woods would 
shortly develop rituals, degrees, and 
specialists in outdoor recreation-: 
profession to be esteemed in itself as 


a most important form of resource F 
conservation—well, nothing on eart) 
would have struck us as more uf 


likely, unnecessary, and a bit silly 


The Piedmont upland was several f 
centuries removed from frontiea} 
ways and standards by the time I wa F 


born, yet there was still extant in the 


open country thereof a certain pio 
neer individualism when it came tf 
outdoor pleasures. We did not wani fF 
to be herded into grouped outing, 
to have standard picnic-tables, cook 


stoves and incinerators installed in 
the wilderness for our convenience 


we could devise and build our own & 
or do without; and as for play anif 
recreation leaders, phooey! “Fighif 
your own battles and kill your om 


snakes,” was our motto. 


Having told in the first part o 


this piece of our highly unorganize 
wading, gigging, and shooting pat 


ties, bagging fish and bullfrogs bf 


torchlight, after a full day’s work m1 
the woods during those two-weel 
forestry practice courses, I am It 
minded by the old pioneer sayitt 
quoted just above of our Sunda 
morning hunts. Sundays we wet 
free to do as we pleased all day, ant 


simply for sport, fun, and amusf 


ment, we killed snakes. 

The wooded banks of the uppé 
Gunpowder River, near the Pent 
sylvania line in Baltimore Count! 
rise sharply with slopes almost lik 
cliffs. On some of these slopes si 
ble trees grew, it would almost 4p 
pear, out of great rocks, splittin! 
those rocks with their roots. At ott 
point an upthrust of rocks brougt! 
about by some convulsion or erp 
tion in the crust of the earth bad 
beyond the memory of man thrvs 
two tremendous boulders into a tel! 
like structure, the peak of whic 
then was called the Devil’s Bak 
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bone, from which our camp took its 


) name. That granitic shelter and a 


cave beneath it teemed with black- 
snakes, along with an_ occasional 
copperhead. 

Once our hunting party had de- 
ployed in scattered array with rifles 
and pistols at alert there among the 
rocks, one or two of the most daring 
among us would creep within the 
mouth of the cave, build a fire, then 
drench it with water and let it 
smoulder. —That smoked out snakes 
in such number that soon that hill- 
side would seem to be alive with 
them, coiling and writhing over the 
boulders and up amid the branches 
of the trees. It was a regular snake 
stampede. 


With a dozen or more excited boys 
opening up at so many moving tar- 
gets with a fullisade of pistol and 
rifle fire, and bullets ricocheting 
among the rocks all around us, I can 
think of no more exciting and dan- 
gerous form of hunting, short of 
stalking big game in Africa. 

The majority of the varmints sur- 
vived the fray, and so did all of us. 
Some of those blacksnakes were as 
long as fence rails. We skinned the 
few we bagged, tacked their hides on 
boards to dry, then carried them 
around to scare the girls. Ah, youth! 

Turning back through notebooks, 
I would judge that our instruction, 
as laid down by Crocheron and con- 
ducted by U.S. foresters on loan 
from Washington in two weeks of 
open weather were, like most of our 
high school’s other courses, at a 


| junior college level at least. In fact, 


we tackled at first hand problems far 
beyond the reach of such introduc- 
tory or indoctrinary lectures as I 
was to sit through later—“cinch 
courses’”—ardently taught but miles 
above ground—in the Forestry Build- 
ing at Cornell. 

But our brief spell of training as 
apprentice foresters was by no means 
of as enduring importance and value 
to most of us as was the experience 
of hiking and camping out. And 
there was surely a certain anomaly 
in the fact that in Maryland, which 
still looked in the main toward Vic- 
torlan England for its standards of 
proper conduct at the time, it took 
a tall, bent Yankee schoolmaster, 
completely metropolitan in back- 
ground, to get us stuffy country 
people into the woods and farther 
Places out of doors. 

_ City easterners, like urban Brit- 
ishers, were hiking and cycling along 
the roads and tow-paths in consider- 
able number by 1910, but our east- 
én farming people, strangely 








enough, had become so timid an in- 
door strain that they hardly dared 
open a window after dark for fear of 
the night air. This seems all the more 
odd in light of the fact that there 
must have been living among us 
then thousands of Civil War veter- 
ans, of the Blue and the Gray, men 
who were not in their youth 
strangers to roughing it, or to com- 
panionship around campfires in any 
weather. But these were men get- 
ting on past seventy at the time, and 
that to a youngster is old indeed. 

Quite possibly, too, those of our 
grandsires who fought in and sur- 
vived the War between the States 
were fed up to the eyes with hiking, 
riding, fighting, and sleeping on the 
ground by the time that war was 
over, and had come in consequence 
to overvalue snug and sedentary 
ways. The same may have been 
somewhat true of the lesser number 
of Spanish-American War veterans, 
around our fathers’ age, in those 
parts; I must admit that many a 
mile of playing human-packhorse 
as a foot-artilleryman along the 
roads of France was soon to dim my 
zest for hiking and sleeping out, 
which in my high school days was 
prodigious. 

Even so, I shall always be glad 
that I found my legs and ordinary 
shoe-leather as a way of going places 
—dismounted, before and during 
that war, and again as a cyclist, after- 
ward. There is no more wonderful 
way to get around and make friends 
with a country, and I count it my 
fortune that this mode of travel was 
thrown open to us country boys be- 
fore the rush and clutter of motor 
cars and traffic jams made walking 
along the highways all but impos- 
sible. The back roads and farther 
trails through quiet places remain 
still inviting to travellers afoot, how- 
ever, and always will. 

Those upper reaches of the Gun- 
powder, where we pitched our for- 
est camp for the sake of learning, 
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and went on using it for purposes of 
simple pleasure, seemed in the heat 
of summer an unspoiled paradise. 
The elevation approached a thou- 
sand feet, around twice that of the 
valley farms with their stifling corn- 
fields, hay barracks, and lofts, down- 
country. The fast waters of the up- 
per rapids were chilly and bracing 
to swim in through the most torrid 
of Augusts. For those of us first 
learning to whip the currents with 
a light rod and cast a fly, those 
swirling pools and riffles hid and 
yielded game-fish—trout, not the tor- 
pid mullets and slimy eels inhabit- 
ing the lukewarm lower waters of 
the Gunpowder. 

We learned a good deal, camping 
there on our own, that was no 
trouble at all to learn and of life- 
long worth. We learned to stretch 
out on the ground and take it easy 
for a while, miles and worlds away 
from any others than a few close 
friends, or quite alone, off from all 
the rest, in a healing solitude broken 
by no sounds and distractions save 
the ripple and purl of the river. 
Some of us even started writing songs 
and verses of a sort to the tune of 
those moving waters, along with 
brisker compositions set to the ca- 
dences of marching and _ hiking. 
That did us no harm, either then 
or later. 

All that Devil’s Backbone wilder- 
ness preserve is now completely ob- 
literated, deeply inundated by the 
waters behind Pretty Boy Dam. The 
site even then was being held in- 
violate as a reservoir reserve for the 
city of Baltimore. By some strange 
chance, the flowing waters of the 
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Gunpowder above Pretty Boy and 
for a far stretch below, almost to 
Bush River and the headwaters of 
the Chesapeake, remain to a singu. 
lar extent shining clear and uncon. 
taminated between wooded banks, 
even in this day and age. 

So clear are these waters, in fact. 
that a plan has lately come off the 
drafting board to zone off as a Gun. 
powder River Park System close to 
28,000 acres of semi-wilderness some 
thirty miles in extent along the river. 
banks and around the shore of an. 
other lake and_ reservoir, Loch 
Raven, the farther rim of which 
reaches not so far from Sparks, the 
village nearest our Agricultural 
High School, and Ashland, in the 
Worthington Valley watershed of 
Baltimore County, where my father 
farmed. 

I know that landscape not onh 
like the palm of my hand, as the say- 
ing goes, but through shoe-leather 
on the soles of my feet. 

On beyond that, into Harford just 
northeast, the county of my present 
abode, this little natural park will 
coil in an unlinked succession of 
shorelines, still for the most part un- 
polluted and undespoiled, right in 
the midst of the interurban sprawl 
and clutter of the Baltimore metro- 
politan area until at length the 
widening river creeps past the his- 
toric old county seat and port of 
Joppa, long since silted up and aban- 
doned, and goes on to seek the sea 
by way of slimy and polluted Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

Yet directly beyond the Coastal 
Plain here in Harford, the river hills 
start rising, and the Piedmont-—or 
foot hills—clamber westward to the 
Blue Ridge and on beyond the Al- 
legheny ridges to what our forebears 
called The Land of the Western 
Waters, where all the streams flow 
westward, away from the cluttered 
Atlantic seaboard, away from the 
Old World. 

There are still some unspoiled 
and silent places there, still some un- 
polluted waters; and there was 4 
great deal more of that there when 
I was sixteen years old. 


And here before me now is a five: 
cent composition book, scrawled full 
of notes and an occasional marching 
rhyme—my first book of memoits, 
really, and one I had completely 
forgotten having written during 


that two hundred miles or more of 
walking, camping, lolling on the 
deck of a one-mule canal boat, with 
B. H. Crocheron and two other good 
companions in the summer of 1913. 

But that again is another story: 
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| which our souls are half empty and 
| real fulness of life is denied us.” 


Our oldest resource 

Canada’s oldest natural resource 
Some of it is be- 
ing preserved; much more should be 


| set aside before it becomes overrun. 


Visitors to older countries notice 
that they have a greater respect for 


| natural features than we have hith- 


erto shown. Perhaps it is because 
wilderness places abroad are wisely 
protected by folk tales and beliefs. 


| In Ireland, for example, people do 


not meddle with the “fairy rings” or 


| “lone trees” that dot the landscape 


any more than they would break 
down the bounds of a fairy fort. 
Consequently, there is a haven on 
every good man’s land for small 
wild creatures and gay wild flowers. 

Perhaps it is not modern to believe 
in fairies and leprechauns. but if 
they and the little light elves that in- 
habit the grassy verges of fields and 
the marshy banks of streams _per- 
suade us by promise or threat to pre- 
serve their homes, they are doing us 
and our children’s children a good 
turn. 

On a larger scale, we need the spir- 
it of conservation in our forests and 
parks. This may mean that we can- 
not gratify all demands for their use. 
Many of the things we go to the open 
spaces to enjoy are endangered be- 
cause the facilities we demand for 
our comfort are crowding out the 
scenery. 

In too many instances a big job of 
landscape destruction is undertaken 
to make the place more accessible, 
or to change its character. Take the 
pond that Thoreau made famous 
through his book, Walden, or Life in 
the Woods. The four families which 
cnce owned the surrounding prop- 
erty gave it to Massachusetts to pre- 
serve for posterity. Today, instead 
of the peaceful pool about which 
Thoreau wrote, there is a bathing 
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beach, and across the road there are 
trailer camps and hot dog stands. It 
takes an effort of the imagination to 
picture the tranquil solitude of 
Walden. 

Even in national parks, the pres. 
sures are great for roads and tourist 
developments. To the south of us, 
Yellowstone Park is an example. The 
original stipulation that the area 
should be kept in its “natural condi- 
tion” has not prevented the con 
struction of more and more roads, 
the building of more lodges, the pro- 
vision of more parking space. Saysa 
writer in Vital Issues: ‘There are 
places in Yellowstone that look as if 
they were trying to compete with an 
amusement park.” 

By contrast, Canada Year Book 
says of Algonquin Park, one of On- 
tario’s provincial parks: “the present 
administrative policy is to encourage 
the establishment of commercial rec- 
reation facilities on the park fringes 
and to return the park itself to its 
natural condition.” 


Choosing a vacation spot 


The more complicated our lives 
become, and the more elaborate the 
machinery of living is made, the 
more necessary it is to create the 
temporary retreat from reality which 
we call play. Recreation is a major 
need for old as well as young. As 
the German philosopher Nietzsche 
wrote: “In every man there is a child 
who wants to play.” 

Part of the standard of living in 
North America is the wilds of Can- 
ada. Gregory Clark went so far as to 
say in his booklet With Rod and 
Reel In Canada: “Canada is fortu- 
nate in having considerable areas un 
fit for anything forever save recre 
ation.” 

There is no ready-made vacation 
pattern into which people of all 
sizes and shapes must fit. Some may 
like the thrill of digging in the ages 
old badlands of the Red Deer River 
Valley, where dinosaurs disported 
themselves in the shallow sea of the 
Mesozoic Age. Others prefer the At 
napolis Valley, where Champlain 
raised his habitation and founded 
the Order of the Good Time only 
350 years ago. 

Snowy slopes, mineral springs 
trout-filled streams, woods and hills 
peopled with game animals, mou 
tain trails, sun-swept beaches: all 
these are to be found in Canada. 

There is little difference, really, 
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between the recreation needs of the 
businessman who gets away from his 
office to fish a Quebec stream and 
the housewife who, in sentimental 
mood, sits in Beacon Hill Park in 
Victoria when the moon is on the 
wane and sees a ghostly company of 
druids walking in solemn_proces- 
sion beneath the giant oaks. Both 
acumulate cherished memories of 
pleasant surroundings, the mental 
tonic of peaceful hours. For the 
time being they have escaped into 
another room of life. 


Learning about nature 


Out of a vacation spot in one of 
Canada’s parks or open spaces one 
may carry away, besides pleasant 
memories, an intellectual increment. 
He may have absorbed some knowl- 
edge of the ways of squirrels or men. 

One does not need to study, but 
merely to take in. Even the greatest 
biologists stammer in the presence of 
nature. They do not know all the 
properties of living matter nor all of 
its astonishing possibilities. To lesser 
people it is enough to see the beauty 
in the simplicity of natural things; 
to note how the myriad colors of 
moss on a rock show to their best 
advantage after a rainfall; to detect 
the grace of movement in a bound- 
ing deer; to envy, perhaps, the 
charming poise of a listening bird. 

Some knowledge of the natural 
world should be part of every child’s 
education: not the knowledge that is 
gained from textbooks or through 
classroom microscopes or by dissec- 
tion of dead beasts, but knowledge 
of acquaintance. By giving children 
the opportunity to absorb nature we 
acquaint them with the sense that 
life exists even in the lowliest form 
of animal and the smallest sort of 
plant. 

Living in the open spaces will 
acquaint us, and our children, with 
the biological problems of human 
survival in a world where nature 
will always have the last word. It 
will encourage us to overcome un- 
warranted fears, because we fear 
mostly what we do not know. It will 
give us the broad view that develops 
mental fitness and emotional sta- 
bility. 
What sort of open spaces? 


The open spaces we need range 
from tracts that are thousands of 
Square miles in area to little roadside 
Picnic places with room for a couple 
of tables. The desirable feature is to 
have enough of them, preserved from 
invasion by predators of every sort, 
and located so that some of them are 
within reach of every Canadian. 








Canada’s national parks are areas 
of natural beauty and special inter- 
est that have been, in the words of a 
government handbook: “dedicated to 
the people of Canada for their bene- 
fit, education and enjoyment.” They 
are to be conserved “unimpaired for 
the enjoyment of future genera- 
tions.” 


It was the discovery of mineral hot 
springs on Sulphur Mountain, near 
Banff, that led to the establishment 
of Canada’s first national park. From 
this small area of ten square miles, 
set apart in 1885, the parks system 
has been extended until it embraces 
thirty separate areas totalling more 
than 29,000 square miles. The latest 
addition is a wilderness area of 156 
square miles on Bonavista Bay in 
Newfoundland, called Terra Nova 
Park. 

Every park has its special features, 
from fishing to romance. Park hatch- 
eries provided 756,000 grayling and 
14,000 pounds of trout for park wa- 
ters in the most recent year report- 
ed. For the romantic interest we 
may go to Prince Edward Island, 
where Green Gables, the farm house 
immortalized by Lucy Maud Mont- 
gomery in Anne of Green Gables, is 
preserved amid beautiful surround- 
ings: the Lake of Shining Waters, 
the Haunted Wood, and Lovers’ 
Lane. 

Provincial parks, set aside and 
maintained by the provincial gov- 
ernments, total 59,516 square miles, 
and provincial forest reserves add up 
to 210,240 square miles. One of the 
best known is Algonquin Provincial 
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| Park in Ontario, only 175 miles from 
| Toronto. In its 2,740 square miles 
\there are countless wild birds and 
|animals of many species living un- 
| disturbed by man, and anglers haunt 
- well-stocked lakes and streams. 

| The Federation of Ontario Natu- 
| ralists has operated a summer camp 
at Algonquin for more than twenty 
| years, giving guidance to persons in- 
| terested in studying, photographing, 
|or just enjoying the life that 
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the land for houses and apartments, 

What, specifically, should be 
sought? Ideally, every family should 
have access to a park big enough for 
all-day excursions, a wooded area, a 
protected place where wild flowers 
grow, a clear stream, and a _ pool, 
These are to be our contact with na- 
ture, and are quite apart from school 
and other athletic grounds, tot lots, 
and swimming places. 

Some device of law should be 
found whereby these areas shall be 
kept for the people for all time. As 
things are now, by-laws of a few 
years ago can be removed from the 
books to allow use of park land for 
electric substations, filtration plants, 
parking lots, or other accessories of 
our mechanization. Our plans need 
to be realistic and practical, yet we 
must make them with vision, knowl. 
edge, and imagination if we are not 
to barter future health and _happi- 
ness for an easy solution of some 
present problem. 


As an example of planning of this 
sort, consider the programme of the 
Royal Botanical Gardens at Hamil- 
ton, Ontario. It includes science, 
recreation, and education. It has a 
dozen areas, each with its own 
planned purpose: a picnic place, an 
autumn garden, a spring garden, a 
children’s garden, a nature trail and 
wild-flower sanctuary, a sunken gar- 
den, a marsh waterfowl sanctuary, 
an arboretum, and a rock garden. 


Why bother? 


Why should we go to the expense 
and trouble of preserving open 
spaces and providing parks? Because 
life depends upon it. 

The scampering of a squirrel, the 
ploughing of a worm, the flight of a 
bird, the honey-gathering of a bee- 
all these play their part in regulating 
the natural machinery of fertility 
and growth. 

The protection of trees on our wa 
tersheds is essential to the collection, 
storage, and distribution of water, 
without which we could not live. 

We admire the wild flower for its 
beauty, painted by myriad artists, 
each with his own special skill, but 
the plant has a usefulness far more 
substantial than its aesthetic appeal. 
“When,” said C. F. Kettering, Vice 
President of General Motors, “‘a man 
comes to me and says, ‘All of the 
major problems of science have been 
solved’—I like to ask him the simple 
question, ‘Why is grass green?’ ” 

The green leaf is the fundamental 
link between life on earth and the 
energy of the sun. By means of their 
green stuff—chlorophyll—plants are 
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able to manufacture their own food 
from raw materials they gather from 
the air and soil. Animals lack this 
ability and could not exist without 
the foc »d-producing plants. 

Everything that has life, from the 
bird song that wakes us at dawn to 
the philosophy that stirs our minds 
as we linger by moonlight on a beach 
or a hilltop, is built of the product 
of green plants. 

How close is the affinity between 
human beings and the trees, grass, 
shrubs, and flowers we wish to pre- 
serve in our open spaces? It is closer 
than most people realize. We may, 
as Donald Culross Peattie put it in 
his book Flowering Earth, lay our 
hand upon the smooth flank of a 
beech and say: “We be of one blood, 
brother, thou and I.” Because the 
one significant difference in the two 
structural formulas is this: the hub 
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of every haemoglobin molecule in 
man is one atom of iron, while in 
chlorophyll, the green stuff of the 
plant leaves, it is one atom of mag- 
nesium. 


In earth’s long history one species | 


after another of animal and plant 
has disappeared, and one culture 
after another has passed to oblivion 
because of its inability to adjust to 
environmental change. 
Today it is necessary for 
to manage earth’s remaining capital 
more creatively if he is to survive. 
We can adapt ourselves under- 


man | 
to regulate his use of resources and | 


standingly if we go into our open | 


places, to learn by personal experi- 


ence in field and forest, on moun- | 


tains and beside the streams, 
mankind is dependent upon the liv- 


ing resources of the earth and must | 


do his part to conserve them. 


Heavenly Place in the Bay 


(From page 28) 


youthful state senator named Wil- 
liam Ferguson; his story is par- 
ticularly tragic because he died at 
the hands of a close friend who was 
violently opposed to dueling. 

An argument between Ferguson 
and George P. Johnston over the 
slavery question reached a_ bitter 
climax at Quarry Point on a still 
August 21, 1858. Neither man really 
wanted the duel then, but they met 
anyhow. And when the gunfire 
echoed away, Ferguson lay fatally 
wounded, Johnston sobbing at his 
side. Ironically, Johnston, who as an 
assemblyman had urged more severe 
punishment for dueling, was tried 
and acquitted, forever to bear the 
death of a friend on his conscience. 
A plaque may someday mark the 
place of the summer encounter. 

If there are ghosts haunting the 


Angel, some of them must only be 


sounds—the report of dueling pis- 
tols, the voices of Oriental immi- 
grants who never reached the prom- 
ised land, the clipped cadence of the 
Army, the whispers of sick men 
quarantined there in Health Service 
Hospital buildings. 

Sut they are harmless  ghost- 
sounds and are heard only on stormy 
nights when the city dwellers are 
home and the island is buttoned up 
tight. There is nothing to fear from 
them as the Angel, a lovely, lonely 
Bali Hai, enters gracefully into her 
new role as California’s finest state 
park. For it is her voice, not theirs, 
that calls hauntingly to the weary 
legions in the workaday world who 
toil just a stone’s throw from this 
heavenly and mysterious place in the 
bay. 


Forestry Under the Sun 
(From page 1 9) 


ing upland, sometimes 150 feet above 
the river level, with a potentially im- 
portant source of little-touched tim- 
ber, Seeing these various forests from 
a steam launch or a motor boat on 
the smaller tributaries, such as the 
Curua, and especially when walking 
through the experimentally logged 
lerra firma forests around the FAO 
Curua camp, helped throw more 
light on the question. 

The heat and mosquitoes and 
leeches were no more unbearable at 
Curua Camp than in logging camps 
in which I had stayed in tropical 
orneo, the Philippines, or other 





Asian countries. The food supplies 
which had to be brought in were un- 
exciting, perhaps, but quite palat- 
able, especially when varied with 
wild pig, fresh fish, and camp- 
grown fresh vegetables, as was done 
at Curua. The local woods labor did 
not seem to suffer from malnutrition, 
nor did malaria appear to be an 
insurmountable obstacle. It took 
planning, organization, and supervi- 
sion, certainly, but living conditions 
for labor were manageable. 
Transportation by barge, launch 
and motor boat, and by jeep and 
logging trucks on machine-built 
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roads, at least on the terra firma up- 
lands, was relatively time-consuming, 
but it was not a major obstacle to 
satisfactory communications and log 
movement. 

Workmen were being trained to 
operate bulldozers and tractors, pow- 
er saws, and portable sawmills; at the 
Santarem Training Center selected 
young men were learning all aspects 
of permanent sawmill operation, 
lumber grading, drying, and storing. 
Thus a nucleus of skilled labor is 


being built up, so that in due course | 


this will cease to be a hindrance. 
But, as has been said many times, 


the forests do consist of an almost | 
bewildering number of species; the | 


presently valuable ones are sparsely 


distributed among the many others 


whose commercial worth is only now 


| being determined. In this respect the 


tropical foresters of Latin America 
are considerably behind their coun- 
terparts in Asia and Africa at the 
moment. 

And, at the same time, the capital 
invested in logging and sawmilling, 
as evidenced by the comparatively 
small number of logging camps and 
sawmills, is appreciably less than in 
Asian and African tropical forests. 

And the gap between Latin Amer- 
ica’s actual present-day markets and 


the potential domestic and export | 


markets is really wide open for ac- 
tive trade promotion, much more so 
than in the other regions. 


And finally, the number of trained | 


foresters at work in most of Latin 


America is, so far, much below the 


cadre of professional and practically 
trained technicians in the other 
tropical regions. 

The question then to be answered 
is: 

Why do tropical forests, which are 
estimated to cover almost half of the 
world’s forest area, remain only par- 
tially explored? After all, they are 
considered to contain a large volume 
of unused raw material of tremen- 
dous variety in a world of increasing 
needs, and should have, therefore, a 
huge potential economic value. Ac- 
tually it has been estimated that the 
gross increment potentiality in all 
tropical forests not yet in use is 
roughly twice the total drain in all 
the world’s forest currently in use. 

Does their relative remoteness 
make harvesting operations and 
transportation too difficult? But tem- 
perate forests were formerly remote, 
too. Yet labor supply, logging equip- 
ment, sawmills, and, in due course, 
puip and paper mills, plywood fac- 
tories, and fibre-board plants were 
brought to the forest on newly built 
railroads and truck roads, making 
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reviously inaccessible forests acces- 
sible, unexploited forests exploitable, 
and untouched stands into managed 
forests and tree farms. 

Is it perhaps, as some foresters in- 
sist, due to lack of a definite and 
continuing policy of governments as 
to the objectives of tropical forest 
management? To state this in an- 
other way, is the unsettled argument 
of whether to utilize the mixed trop- 
ical forest as a continuing but alter- 
able natural mixture or to replace 
it with pure fast-growing exotic 
plantations, a major obstacle to ra- 
tional exploitation? But surely it 
should be clear by now that neither 
of these alternatives can be a panacea 
for all tropical regions; that each 
region or country must decide on the 
basis of its local forest resource and 
its actual or impending industrial 
installations which policy best meets 
its domestic needs and export market 
possibilities. It may be that the deci- 
sion of the government planner, 
commercial investor or operator, or 
the forester, even on a local basis, 
requires more adequate economic, 
technological, and silvicultural in- 
formation. : 

Such information is being ob- 


} tained, particularly in Asia, to a con- 


siderable extent in several African 
countries, and on an initial scale in 
Latin America, towards solving the 
problems of silvicultural methods, 
protection, wood technology, utiliza- 
tion, and marketing, posed by the 


» complex mixture of most tropical 
forests. In an effort to concentrate 


the attention of tropical forest in- 


| Vestigators and forest administrators 
| on the many problems awaiting solu- 
; Uon, as a basis for decisions in gov- 


émment planning and policy, in 
commercial investment and opera- 


| ton, and in starting or strengthening 


rational management, a study on 
tropical silviculture has been com- 
piled and published by the Food and 
Organization of the 


This study summarized the prin- 
differences 
among the main tropical forest for- 
Mations in Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America. It compared the physical 
and sylvan features of the wet ever- 
green (rain) forests, the moist de- 
ciduous forests, and the dry decidu- 
ous forests of the three continents. 
he emphasis was on one major 
phase of the task of achieving proper 


5 Management on a permanent basis, 


namely the natural regeneration of 
tropical forests as a guide to sound 
silvicultural practice. It listed the 
future research needed to fill the 
lanks in existing knowledge. 


There are in this study a number 
of points which should be of in- 
terest to North American foresters 
and wood-using industries who have, 
or should have, a concern for for- 
estry possibilities in the tropics. 
Many of these points have been men- 
tioned by people like Tom Cull and 
by an increasing number of Amer- 
ican foresters who have visited or 
worked in the tropical forests of Lat- 
in America, Africa, and Asia. These 
same points have most recently been 
discussed before the 1959 annual 
meeting of the Society of American 
Foresters. They can be looked at in 
two ways: What can the temperate 
foresters do to promote the more 
rapid development of forestry in the 
tropics? And what can temperate 
zone foresters learn from the present 
state of development of tropical for- 
estry for application at home? 

1. The regeneration and tending 
of the complex mixture of species 
found in the tropics through the use 
of selection, shelterwood, and other 
harvest-cutting systems, through use 
of arboricides, prescribed burning, 
and repeated cleaning operations, is 
being solved in Asia and Africa, and 
progress has started on a small scale 
in Latin America. Temperate zone 
foresters who have experience in 
managing such types in North Amer- 
ica might seek opportunities with 
public or private support to bring 
such experience to bear on the trop- 
ical forests by visiting them on the 
ground. And such measures may of- 
fer ideas worth trying with boldness 
in the mixed bottomland hardwoods 
and to a lesser extent in certain 
mixed upland hardwood types. 

2. The need for developing mar- 
kets for most of the species which 
are not yet as well known in the 
trade as teak, mahogany, Spanish 
cedar, okoumé, meranti, or lauan 
presents a challenging opportunity 
which could have a two-way effect. 
Finding markets may prove profit- 
able for the timber trade in the tem- 
perate zone, and at the same time 
such markets would make possible a 
broader-based silviculture in the 
tropics. 

3. This present limitation of the 
market has led, at least in Africa and 
Asia, and may eventually lead in 
parts of the Latin American tropics, 
to the bold use of rapidly growing 
currently commercially valuable in- 
digenous and exotic species in pure 
plantations, to replace the original 
mixed forest. Perhaps this method 
of altering composition through use 
of superior species or, in due course, 
of superior genetic strains of indig- 
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Ed Zern, director of the Amer- 
ican Motors Conservation 
Awards Program, has announced 
that Don P. Johnston, president 
of The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, has been selected as one 
of 10 non-professionals in con- 
servation to receive a_ bronze 
plaque and citation. Plans to 
make the presentation to Mr. 
Johnston at the 85th Annual 
Meeting of AFA are now being 
made. 

Mr. Johnston, of Wake Forest, 
North Carolina, has been active 
in forest conservation activities 
for all of his active life and was 
one of the early Forest Service 
pioneers, serving as a supervisor 
on the Gila National Forest. As 
president of The American For- 
estry Association for eight terms, 
he has been a key cog in many 
forest conservation programs, one 
of the most notable being his 
work in helping to organize the 
First Forest Fire Prevention Con- 
ference in New Orleans in 1955. 

Instituted in 1953, the Amer- 
ican Motors Conservation 





AFA President Honored 





AFA President Don P. Johnston 


Awards Program annually hon- 
ors 20 conservationists. Ten 
awards, each consisting of $500 
and a bronze plaque, go to pro- 
fessional conservationists em- 
ployed by non-profit organiza- 
tions. Ten additional awards of 
bronze plaques go to non-profes- 
sional conservationists. 








enous species ought to be tried under 
temperate conditions. ‘The methods 
of preventing or correcting the bad 
effects of pure plantations as devel- 
oped in the temperate zones can be 
brought to the attention of tropical 
foresters. 

4. The importance of cost factors 
as well as silvicultural results of vari- 
ous methods has been given special 
attention in Africa, and is beginning 
in other regions. This will find a 
sympathetic reception by the grow- 
ing number of industrial foresters in 
North America. Some of the temper- 
ate zone techniques of reducing costs 
through worker training, crew organ- 
ization, and even mechanization, as 
developed in the temperate zones, 
could well be brought to the atten- 
tion of tropical foresters and timber 
operators. 

5. Where good research facilities 
have been developed in the tropics, 
forestry has made the greatest ad- 
vances; the least satisfactory advances 
occur in regions where such research 
agencies are poor or non-existent. 
This lesson has already been learned 
by most public and private forestry 


organizations in the temperate zone. 
The contribution which the temper- 
ate zone style of organized research 
could make in many tropical coun- 
tries should be self-evident and ought 
to be fostered by government agencies 
in their efforts to aid those tropical 
countries. 

6. Especially remarkable is the 
relatively simple information on 
which preliminary silvicultural prac- 
tices can be based in the tropics. As 
in the early stages of silvicultural 
practice in some temperate regions, 
observations of seeding habits, fac- 
tors affecting establishment of seed- 
lings, tolerance to light and root 
competition, hardiness, and compar- 
ative growth rates can show the way 
in the formulation of tropical silvi- 
culture. Such rudimentary prescrip- 
tions can be elaborated as experience 
accumulates from going operations. 
Industrial foresters in North Amer- 
ica may have much to offer their 
tropical opposite numbers. 

7. Obviously some forest types and 
species have more complex require- 
ments which can only be solved by 
thorough research. This is proving 
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true in the case of Shorea robusta jn 
India. Answers that once seemed 
clear are often beclouded by unex 
pected effects of fire, insects, disease, 
frost, and drought. ‘Temperate zong 
methods of carefully designed expert 
ments might well assist in solving 
such problems in the tropics, wheg 
knowledge of techniques of resear¢h 
are fully as, if not more, important 
than acquaintance with the specié 
involved. 


8. Finally, the importance of ex 
change of information and personnel 
among various regions of the world, 
as implied in the points above, 
should be obvious. There can be no 
question that tropical forestry owes 
much of its progress to the inter 
change of foresters, who have been 
trained elsewhere. They have been 
brought together periodically at such 
assemblies as the Indian Silvicultu 
Conference and the British Commom 
wealth Forestry Conference. Moré 
recently the FAO Regional Forestry 
Commissions, as in the Asia-Pacifi¢} 
Latin American, and the Africam 
(soon to be set up) regions, havé 
brought together in their respective 
silviculture working parties, teck 
nicians of various member gover 
ments to exchange information and 
experience in tropical forestry. 

All the-e points will undoubtedly 
help promote forestry in the tropi¢, 
But perhaps the key need is for it 
vestment capital, whether private of 
government, in tropical forest devel 
opment and rational exploitation. 
Just as the wood-using industries 
literally pioneered the development 
of resources in the temperate zones, 
so do they now have the opportu: 
nity to pioneer in the tropics. 

Such investments will lead to more 
opportunities for temperate zone for 
esters to contribute their skills in 
tropical areas, but will also create 2 
real demand for more foresters in 
the tropical countries themselves. 
This will mean that forestry schools 
will need to open even wider thei! 
doors to students from tropical cout 
tries; it will lead to more emphasis 
in the programs of temperate zont 
research institutes on tropical prob 
lems, and even to creating 
strengthening existing tropical for 
estry research and training institutes. 

So now our question has become: 

Will North American forestry and 
wood industry organizations and i 
dividuals be willing to stimula 
overseas investments in combination 
with local capital to establish trop 
cal logging and milling operation 
and thus help foster forestry unde! 
the sun? 
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